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N spite of the intensity of the fighting on the Russian front Libya 
remains the centre of interest and concern for every British 
student of the conflict. Elsewhere, apart from the Battle of the 
Atlantic, regarding which official information is withheld, the war is 
not going ill. Despite Mr. Curtin’s grave warning the Japanese 
thrust to Australia grows no more imminent ; fuller knowledge of the 
losses inflicted on the Japanese navy in the Coral Sea and Midway 
Island sea-air engagements almost suggests the contrary. In Russia 
the Kharkov fighting is still taking place on ground which Timo- 
shenko gained in May, and the German attack has slackened before 
it has obtained any appreciable success. Sevastopol holds out still 
in face of an almost incredible concentration of assault. But in Libya 
the reverse sustained by General Ritchie is serious—at any rate for 
the moment. It is true that there are many alleviating features. The 
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bulk of the French garrison was got safely away from Bir Hacheim ; 
Rommel’s attempt to cut off a South African and a British division 
at Gazala failed completely ; we still, as this is written, hold Acroma, 
El Adem and Sidi Rezegh ; and a Mediterranean convoy, after sus- 
ining heavy and continued air-attack magnificently, has got supplies 
t0 Tobruk, though by no means all the supplies that were destined 
for that fortress. But Rommel has undeniably regained the initiative, 
and our heavy loss of tanks in the engagement of Monday leaves 
him almost certainly with a substantial advantage in armour, for his 
advance cuts us off from our damaged tanks and enables him to 
recover his. In such a battle positions are. of secondary importance, 
and it looks as if we should abandon Acroma. Rommel no doubt 
aims still at capturing Tobruk, and, as a preliminary step, to cutting 
its communications with the east. But heat may impede his opera- 
tions, advantage 
China’s Need 

The problem of help for China is one of the major issues of the 
war. Japan, whose resources seem to be of almost infinite elasticity, 
is, according to Chinese reports, massing troops on the Siberian 
border, and at the same time conducting a vigorous offensive in 
those eastern provinces of China, Chekiang and Kiangsi, from which 
Allied air attacks on the main Japanese islands might be launched. 
The Chinese resisting with their usual valour, and have met 
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with some success with counter-offensives. But China’s isolation 
since the closing of the Burma Road is a serious matter, for the 
need for munitions which she cannot provide herself is urgent. 
Some can be flown in from India, but in nothing like the volume 
needed. The only solution is the reconquest of Burma or the 
early completion of the new roads under construction through 
Assam. General Lo Cho-ying, who has been visiting Delhi for 
United Nations day, spoke warmly of the co-operation between 
Chinese and British troops in Burma, but there are signs that China 
generally has been hoping for more co-operation than she has 
received. That she deserves it is beyond all question. The trouble 
at the moment is lack of power, not lack of will. 


The War and Education 


It is often said that the last war brought education forward in 
this country, whereas the present war has set it back. Both proposi- 
tions are true, and the second seems likely to remain so, despite the 
fact that in Mr. R. A. Butler we have for the first time for many 
years a President of really high calibre at the Board of Education. 
In the early years from 1939 onward the school system the 
country was dislocated at both ends—at the day school end by the 
evacuation from the larger towns (which left a large proportion of 
the children behind with no schools to educate them) and at the 
boarding school end by the Government’s requisiti ioning of buildings, 
The former, though its past effects must for great masses of ex- 
children be beyond remedy, has now been increasingly dealt with 


of 


through the reflux (otherwise undesirable) of the evacuees, The 
latter still goes on intermittently, and the single greatest outrage 
by way of requisitioning is quite a-recent one. Mr. Butler in 


speaking on the Education Vote had to say as little as he could 
on these topics, and dwell rather on the tasks of organisation and 
curriculum, which can be planned now, even if their execution in 
most cases awaits the end of the war. Some of them, e.g., those 
which involve replacing bad old school buildings by good new ones, 
will not be easy to carry out in the immediate post-war years, when 
air-raid destruction and war-time housing arrears may for long have 
first claim on our building resources. Yet it is satisfactory to have 
the need for them so frankly placed in the foreground. 
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Mr. Butler’s Projects 


Mr. Butler was not very lavish of promises, and even about raising 
the school age from 14 to 1§ he could merely say that it should be 
done Meantime, he is submitting a 
number! advisory 


‘when get the chance.” 
really 
rhe supply and training of teachers, including youth leaders, 
has been referred commitiee under Dr. McNair, the Vice- 
‘hancellor of Liverpool University ; and the possibilities of extending 
boarding school education to those who at present cannot afford it, 
—a subject discussed in recent articles in The Spectator by Sir 
Cyril Norwood, Mr. M L. Jacks and others—to another com- 
mittee under Lord Fleming, the Scottish Lord of Session. 
This clearly involves the whole future of the public schools. 
He has up a Youth Advisory Council, under the 
Headmaster of Uppingham ; and steps have been taken to bring the 
joint wisdom of the Board of Education, the Ministry of Labour, 
the Scottish Office, and representatives of employers and employed 
to bear on the great problem—never far from being the master- 
problem—of vocational training. It 1s easy to figure al! these useful 
birds in the bush as if they were already birds in the hand—school 
age to 15, workmen’s sons at Eton, vastly reformed curricula, and 
This they are not; yet we are thankful to have a President 


we 


of first-rate issues to the consideration of 


bodies 


lo a 


~ 


also. set 


so on. 
of the Board showing real activity about them 
Eclipse of Battleships 
The decision of the United States Government to stop work 


on five new monster battleships and concentrate on aircraft carriers 


instead corresponds to the clear lessons of the naval war. Beginning 


with Taranto, there has been a long series of events illustrating the 
supersession of the heavy gun at sea by the air-borne torpedo or 
bomb. Perhaps the most striking of all was the battle of Midway 


Island, where big ships were both sides. Not a single 
heavy gun was fired from them, because, when the fleets were still 
100 miles or so apart, each launched its at the other with so 
much effect that the battle was decided without closer contact. The 


new policy, however, carries several postulates, if it is to be a success, 


present on 


aircraft 


Che first is that the Power relying on aircraft must employ the types 
shown to be most effective against ships. These are torpedo-bombers 
especially the former—and not the ordinary 
‘precision’ bombers, which make up nearly the whole of the 
attacking strength of the R A.F. and the R.N.A.S. The second, since 
land-based aircraft are regularly proving their superiority over ship- 
based, is that it should build up chains of aerodromes wherever a 
main sea-route passes within range of land. Thus to reopen the 
Mediterranean route we should need a chain of air-bases all along 
the North African coast or, let us say, in Sardinia, Malta, Crete 
and Cyprus. Lastly, the aircraft-carriers, which are to take convoys 
icross landless seas, should not be too large—on the handy principle 
of limiting the eggs in a basket. It is surprising that those upon 
which America is concentrating are to be of 25,00c tons apiece. 


ind dive-bombers 


Coal Today and Tomorrow 


Both Sir Stafford Cripps’ past and his possible future invest any 
contribution he makes to the discussion of social and industrial con- 
ditions in this country with considerable importance. For the 
present, as he has recently explained, men of all parties have to 
suspend the advocacy of certain policies they may favour, that all 
may unite single-mindedly in the common task, but the Lord Privy 
Seal will inevitably be in the van of every social reform movement 
after the war. In addressing a meeting at Mountain Ash, in the 
heart of the South Wales coal country, on Sunday, he made it clear 
that the reorganisation of the coal industry now being carried out 
was in no danger of reversal after the war, unless indeed the miners 
themselves by laxity of effort robbed it of the prospects of success. 
As a former advocate of nationalisation Sir Stafford claimed that the 
present scheme did meet two of the needs which had attracted him 
to State ownership and control, the achievement of maximum 
output and the larger association of the miners themselves in the 
conduct of the industry, but he referred significantly to the time 
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when Parliament would have to decide on the permanence of th 
scheme “ or the application of some more extensive form of control” 
No doubt Sir Stafford himself has his own ideas as to what th 
nature of that control should be, for the present scheme will nee 
in various respects to be carried farther. The advocates of a public 
utility corporation scheme for coal are sharply challenged by My 
Oscar Hobson in an article on another page. If his arguments ar 
valid the search for an alternative must continue. It is to be note 
that Lord Reith, in raising in the House of Lords on Wednesday the 
question of the control of public services after the war, suggested, 
as suitable objects for the Public Corporation form of control, the 
railways, roads, canals, coastwise shipping and transport generally, 
but did not include coal. 


Home-Grown Wheat 


When the Government set out to expand home wheat-growing in 
1939 it may be taken that the most profitable wheatla'.d in the 
country was already under the plough. And as the ploughing orcer 
brought in fresh acreage season by season, each time it was, on the 
whole, the aext most profitable land that was selected. But now 
that the process has gone on for three seasons, we are getting down 
to land whose profitability is relatively very low—land where a crop 
of wheat can indeed be raised, but by comparison with other land 
can only be raised at a loss. How can farmers be encouraged to 
plough up such land, and what reasonable guarantee can be given 
them against the risk? Hitherto there has been only one wheat 
price for wheat wherever grown, and to establish differential price 
for wheat grown on the poorest lands would in practice involve 
extreme difficulties. The Government have decided instead therefore 
to grant next vear a subsidy of £3 an acre for all land under wheat, 
One may consider this as operating iike a sort of sliding-scale ; the 
smaller the number of quarters obtained per acre, the larger is the 


addition to the price per quarter which the £3 represents. As such, 
it is a simple and workable device for its special purpose. Whether 
under peace conditions such an extreme expansion of arable land 
could be justified is neither here nor there. Under war conditions 


it 1s one of the most effective modes of saving tonnage that are still 
upen to us. 


The Status of the Clergy 


The Church Assembly has been dealing this week with a number 
of Measures touching the status and conduct of the Anglican clergy, 
Those which received general approval on Tuesday shouid, if ult- 
mately passed, go a long way to prevent the occurrence, or at any 
rate the continuance, of those parochial scandals and semi-scandals 
which today are not rarer—and perhaps even commoner—than they 
were fifty years ago. They provide for the retirement of an incum- 
bent who through age or infirmity can ho longer adequately perform 
his duties ; the disciplinary inhibition of one guilty of “ unbecoming 
conduct or neglect of duty ”; and the replacement of one whose 
ministry, through no cause meriting censure, has become ineffective. 
These three measures between them knock such a large hole in the 
doctrine that the cure of souls is a “ living,” that it is encouraging 
to notice how few spoke or voted against them. Another very signi- 
ficant indication of the Assembly’s temper was given on the previous 
day, when a proposal came before it empowering the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners and the Bishop in the case of a new parish to assign 
the right of patronage, either in perpetuity or for one or more turns, 
to a person or body of persons in return for providing the church or 
contributing to its endowment. Though this matter, unlike those 
mentioned above, was debated at considerable length, the proposal 
was thrown out by a large majority, the Bishops of Salisbury and 
Derby leading the opposition. Nothing probably has done so much 
to discredit private patronage in the Church as the existence of High 
Church and Low Church bodies which make a practice of buying up 
or otherwise acquiring advowsons, in order to staff the Church's 
ministry with their own particular brand of churchmanship. But 
in a non-feudal society private patronage seems an anachronism on 
any terms, 
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WELVE months ago next Monday Hitler, being bound by a 
T treaty of nearly two years’ standing to refrain from any act of 
je Or aggression against Russia, invaded Russia without warning 
@ provocation, and Ribbentrop assembled the correspondents of 
guntries still neutral, primarily the Americans, in Berlin, to hand 
wt justifications of the crime. That day Russia and. Britain 
yecame in all but technical form allies. Before the day ended 
the Prime Minister had put the relationship beyond all doubt. Past 
ensions between the two countries—there were many of them, 
wd neither government could escape responsibility for their exist- 
ence—ceased to count. Hitler had created a new situation, and 
3 Mr. Churchill declared in his broadcast to the world, all 
pssible help would be given by Britain to the great country 
ysailed by Hitler, and, therefore, ranged with Britain against 
All possible help has, in fact, been given. 


he common foe. 


There 


1as been no defaulting on our pledges. Lord Beaverbrook, 
when he visited Moscow as Minister of Supply, in September, 
made great Commitments, undertaking to deliver to the Russian 


font aircraft, tanks and munitions which British forces urgently 
weded in other theatres. There was no haggling. What was 
sked for was promised up to the limit of practical possibilities. 
And all it punctually left these shores on its perilous voyage 
wy the north-east passage. The percentage lost has been sur- 
prisingly small. 
“It is no particular discredit to the British intelligence service 
that estimates of Russia’s power of resistance should have been 
@ pessimistic. If in military and political circles in Whitehall a 
ix weeks’ war was talked of, it was talked of with equal con- 
fidence in Berlin, and the Germans in the months preceding might 
have been expected to have access to better information about 
Russia’s military capacity than any Briton. But Russia had, in 
fact, required all foreigners to keep their distance. Stalin had 
few illusions about Hitler’s real intentions. When Molotov signed 
he treaty of August, 1939, he was in effect buying tme while 
nilitary preparations went forward. Hence the indomitable re- 
istance which, maintained for twelve months with incomparable 
surage and inflexible tenacity, has branded Hitler’s decision as 
me of the cardinal blunders of all history. In every department, 
in the quality of both officers and men, in stratégy, tactics, pro- 
duction, Russia has astonished the world. Admiration has been 
wakened successively by the grim resolution of the scorched-earth 
policy, by the considered surrender of territory up to the walls 
¢ Leningrad and Moscow and Sevastopol, with only Kiev of 
the great bastions ceded, by the gigantic transference of industry 
fom threatened cities to centres further east, by the half-organised, 
ulf-improvised, but always brilliantly successful guerilla warfare, 
by the winter-offensive which frustrated Hitler’s intention to pre- 
mre new strokes at his leisure, and last of all, today, by the 
ublimity of sacrifice with which Russian armies are resisting 
thock-attack behind Kharkov and round Sevastopol. Russians are 
dying in their thousands primarily that their fatherland may live, 
but their death ensures survival and victory for their allies equally. 
By her achievements through the ordeal of a year Russia has 
involved us in a debt which we cannot hesitate to honour. Her 
demands on us are three—that we shall go on sending all, and 
f possible more than all, the war material we have promised ; 
that we shall make it a matter of urgency to create in Europe 
a second front that will, by diverting German forces, relieve 
wme of the almost intolerable pressure on her; and that we 
give some guarantee that the comradeship cemented during war 
will not be abandoned after peace, with Russia left to face a still 
menacing Germany unsupported. Two of the demands have been 





lulfilled already, and the third unquestionably will be. The 
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RUSSIA’S YEAR 


material stipulated for is being sent, and it is no bad thing that 
M. Molotov, during his recent visit here, should have been enabled 
to realise from hour-by-hour reports at what cost British seamen 
were fighting their convoys through to Russian ports under German 
attack. The second front will be created. Both the British and 
American commumiqués have emphasised that, and both have 
spoken of its creation in 1942. The difficulties are immense, but 
so are the resources of men and material and ships which will 
enable the difficulties to be surmounted. Detailed discussion of 
the possibilities could serve no good purpose, but new German 
dispositions make it manifest that the enemy regards the second 
front as a development definitely impending. Meanwhile, a be- 
ginning is being made, though impeded unfortunately by incle- 
ment weather, with intensified attack on Germany by air. 

The third demand, that two countries fighting side by side in 
war shall stand together as indissolubly in peace, is met to the 
full by last week’s treaty. In the credit due for the conclusion 
of that great instrument we need not seek to discriminate between 
M. Molotov and Mr. Eden, though the Foreign Secretary’s 
countrymen may be permitted to pay him a special tribute for 
his part in the achievement. The stipulations of the treaty are 
familiar, and need not be recapitulated. It is enough to know 
that the two countries are pledged to fight together to the vic- 
torious end, and to maintain their partnership for twenty years 
at least in the tasks of reconstruction and the building of a system 
of security which shall eliminate, if possible for ever, the danger 
of German or any other aggression. What form that system shall 
take remains to be decided. Its nucleus must be the United 
Nations now fighting for survival against Hitler, and of these 
four—Great Britain, the United States, Russia and China—are 
the essential corner-stones on which the fabric of world-peace 
must rest. The ties, formal and informal, to bind them are 
various. The President of the United States and the Prime 
Minister of Great Britain promulgated the Atlantic Charter, and 
Russia’s unqualified acceptance of that far-reaching instrument is 
embodied in the preamble of the new treaty. Britain and Russia 
alone have negotiated and signed that treaty, but in the course 
of his visit to the United States M. Molotov assured himself that 
the President and Secretary of State associated themselves un- 
reservedly with its spirit and purpose. And Britain, America and 
Russia have all severally maintained for over a decade relations 
of close co-operation and friendship with China. 

Here then are the forces that must mould the post-war world. 
The signatories of the Anglo-Russian Treaty specifically invite 
like-minded nations to join them in adopting proposals for com- 
mon action to preserve peace and resist aggression in the post- 
war period. The invitation may be regarded as accepted in 
advance by the nations fighting in alliance with one another 
against the aggressors by whom four continents have been blasted. 
Their forces are still gathering strength, as air-squadrons and 
infantry divisions trained on British and American soil are com- 
ing into action in one theatre or another. That comprehensive 
alliance in arms must be preserved, for a nation which, like Ger- 
many, has three times in seventy years resorted to force for 
its Own aggrandisement can only be held in check by superior 
force, and even when Germany is disarmed there must be power- 
ful sentinels on her frontiers, and for a time within them, to 
assure the world against a repetition of the repudiation, at first 
surreptitious and then defiantly flagrant, of disarmament obliga- 
tions which marked the early years of Hitler’s dictatorship. From 
that essential proviso a good deal flows. An international army 
or air-force engaged in guarding peace must be under some 
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supreme direction, and the nature and constitution of that body 
needs careful thought. Neither the world nor Europe is ready 
for anything like federation, but a system which finds material 
reflection and application in an international force must be both 
efficient and compact. 

But that lies in the future. What concerns the immediate 
future is the relationship between Britain and Russia. There 
can be no question that the treaty has created a new atmosphere 
of mutual confidence, rather more necessary on the Russian side 
than ours, for popular enthusiasm for Russia here has been whole- 
hearted, while among the Russians old suspicions have died hard. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


£1,000. Out of the next £500 he keeps £200. Out of the neq 
£500 he keeps £192 1s. 6d. Out of the next £1,000 he keeps 
£337 tos. Out of an income of £4,000, therefore, the Chancellor ¢ 
the Exchequer still leaves roughly £1,730, enough surely to cover; 
cell wherein to dwell, a little bit of bread, and even a little bit ¢ 
butter on the bread—and to pay the rates. 
in Libya on less than that. 


HAVE more than once emphasised here the disastrous failure 

of the various half-hearted attempts to interpret this country to 
Russia. Never was the necessity greater than on the morrow of the 
signature of a treaty that has revealed in the two Governments 
an identity of view which loses half its value unless it is matched 
by a similar understanding of one another by the two peoples. 
The appointment of a Press attaché at the British Embassy at 
Kuibishev was a step in the right direction, even though the choice 
of the first holder of that office provoked more questioning than 
reassurance. His efforts seem to have borne little fruit as yet, for 
The Times correspondent in Moscow, in a message printed on 
Wednesday, declares roundly that nothing worth doing has been done 
so far. The British Embassy has not yet established its Press office ; 
the British case is not being presented to Russia ; British films being 
exhibited in Moscow today aré the same films that were being 
shown three months and more ago. There may be excuses for part 
of this. The new Press officer, I believe, had a narrow escape on his 
way to Russia and lost most or. all of his luggage, which, for all I 
know, may have included up-to-date films. The Russians, moreover, 
are not making things easier by their insistence on keeping the 
foreign Embassies in comparative exile at Kuibishev when they 
ought to be at Moscow. But the conclusion is clear—whatever the 
difficulties, they must somehow be surmounted. What we need even 
more than friendship and understanding between the two Govern- 
ments is friendship and understanding between the two peoples. 

+ * * * 

The resumption of raids on Germany on Tuesday night does 
something to relieve the perplexity which the failure to follow up the 
two thousand-machine raids last month had caused. The sensation 
they created throughout the world, with the Prime Minister’s declara- 
tion that this would go on happening to Germany “city by city ” 
keyed expectation everywhere to a high pitch, and it is undeniable 
that the absence of any repetition has caused disappointment. The 
chief reason, I think there is no doubt, is the weather, for it has to 
be remembered that conditions have to be right both here and over 
Germany if undertakings involving great risks are to be justified. 
But there is rather more in it than that. The raids were rightly 
described as a triumph of organisation, but they need long and 
detailed preparation and extensive servicing of the great bombers. 
There will certainly be more thousand-machine raids, and we may not 
have long to wait for them, but the Prime Minister’s warning that 
they could not at present be regarded as anything like a regular 
fixture needs to be both recalled and emphasised. 

* * * * 

The hard case of Lord Wardington leaves me, of course, sym- 
pathetic, but rather perplexed. What he said in the House of Lords 
on Tuesday, if The Times report can be trusted, was that “ the 
highest category surtax-payers were severely, if not brutally, 
treated, . . . These so-called rich, after paying rates and taxes and 
other inescapable liabilities, would not have a penny of free income to 
buy a crust of bread.” That means slow starvation, which is yery 
horrible. But the thing is odd. Lord Wardington is chairman of 
Llovds Bank and several other things besides, and I am quite sure 
his income is many times as large as mine. Yet modest as my 
takings are, I am not within shouting distance of the crust-of-bread 
let alone no-crust-of-bread) level far. Let us try a sum or 
Out of. his first £2,000 of income Lord Wardington keeps 


of 


So 


Iwo 
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But dead or dying they unquestionably are, and if only sufficies 
effort and intelligence are devoted to inculcating British ide, 
and British achievement among the Russian people—which mea, 
a great change from anything that is happening now—the grows 
in sympathy and comradeship will be progressive. 
tell what Russia will emerge from the war. 
was followed by the emancipation of the serfs, the Japanese Wy 
by the creation of the Duma, the Great War precipitated th 
Revolution. 
small measure on 
Britain at the end of it. 


most hopeful innovations of this war, and the report which hg 
just been issued on its first eight or nine months’ working show 
that the initial hopes were not misplaced. The aim of A.B.C.A. a 
its name implies, is to make the average private understand the worl 
he is living in, the cause he is fighting for and the nations he js 
fighting side by side with. The method is lectures, not by eminent 
experts from outside, but by the regimental officers, each officer # 
a rule dealing with his own platoon, who themselves relv in the firm[f, 
instance on two admirable bulletins, War and Current Affairs, pre- 

pared by the War Office for this specific purpose. 
compelled to arrange these lectures, but something between 60 per 
cent. and 80 per cent. do arrange them, and the general conclusig 
reached is that the average standard of the talks is higher than might 
have been expected, that the men on the whole decidedly appreciate 3 
the innovation, and that the talk that goes best is one that slides of ; 
naturally into a general discussion, with the officer evolving from: 
lecturer into a chairman. 
year or two of this has on the demand for adult education after 
the war. 
Adult Education, is the head of A.B.C.A. 


“ 


There is something characteristically insolent in Japan's reported 
protest against the suggestion that a Chinese envoy to the Vatica 
should be appointed. 
envoy, for transparently political reasons. 
Roman Catholics is hard to ascertain, but it is known to be ir #/ 
considerable—probably not much over 100,000. 
are something like three million Catholics ; there have been Catholics 
there for more than three centuries. 
representation at the Vatican appears to be primarily other tha 
religious—which is why this particular moment is chosen for the 
démarche—but if Japan, then with very much more reason China 
I am told, by the way, that in the Chinese volume which corresponds 
to our Who’s Who, one-sixth of the persons included are Christians 
and fully half were educated at Christian universities or colleges. 


What to me is a new, and certainly a very interesting, point of 
view on the question of family allowances has just been put befor 
me. 
deserves consideration 
is not merely the childless but the one-child family; parents » 
lavish care and money on their first-born that they feel they canns 
afford a second-born. 2 : 
State give no allowance for the first child, which parents ought® 
be able to support without help, but §s. for the second, perhapt 
7s. 6d. for the third and possibly graduate the subsidy stil] furthet 
There seem to me to be attractive features about this. 
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It will be interesting to see what effects 
Mr. W. E. Williams, secretary of the British Institute of 
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What we are suffering from, it is submitted 
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HE design in the Middle East grows in clearness as the fighting 

becomes more intense. The objective has long been evident, 
gd if the plan by which it is hoped to defeat the Allies stil! appears 
» lack some of its essential parts, it is because operations already 
a progress have not yet developed the appropriate preparation. It 
. obvious that this turns upon the time-space factor, since It involves 
be yital element of striking-power. About Kharkov, Sevastopol and 
Eastern Libya swift success would have provided the impetus 
gr exploitation, while it at once deprived the defenders of positions 
shich were an increment of their strength and a clear handicap to 
fhe attack. 

It is in this way that positions have their value in warfare of any 
jaracter, but it can easily be recognised that their role and 
mportance are less in tank battles in the desert. Bir Hacheim, for 
stance, was mainly the southern pivot of the positions that canalised 
Rommel’s advance towards the east, and it was for this reason that 
ye devoted so much of his time and strength to the attempt to 
apture it. When he compelled the Eighth Army to withdraw from 
i he gained his first serious success and made immediate efforts to 
aploit it. Gazala and the area to the south of it were at once in 
wopardy, since it was almost impossible to prevent Rommel moving 
m to the east. The original attempt at encirclement had failed 
cause it depended too much on chance—the possibility of effecting 
) landing from the sea in some strength. But if a considerable 
wmoured force could be thrown across its communications the 


cel Bbarrison might be surrounded ; and it was the capture of the South 
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Mfrican and the soth Divisions that attracted Rommel. It was the 
wfety of these two divisions rather than the maintenance of the 
sition that was Ritchie’s main preoccupation, and they have 
how been withdrawn. 


mcerts us is not so much the abandonment of the positions as 
apparent freedom which Rommel! possesses to roam at will over 
w large an area. It would be insincere to suggest that the loss of 
a skilfully sited and strongly defended group of positions is not a 
disappointment ; but it is no special pleading to imsist that the 
wbsequent development of the battle alone can provide the true 


The battle is now much more fluid than ever before, and what 

















maning of the incident. No one im his senses, for instance, can 
mintain that this was Rommel’s objective,-or that the enemy would 
munt themselves recompensed for a great expenditure of force if 
is were to prove the sole gain. It is not the capture of these 
paitions, but the thing signified that concerns him and us. It is 
dar that at one phase of the battle since the evacuation of Bir 
eim the British armoured forces lost heavily and probably dis- 
meportionately ; but it is impossible to feel any certainty about 
he relative losses from the beginning. It is upon this point that 
ierything turns, since if the armour of the Eighth Army has suffered 
ss, an undoubtedly delicate situation still holds promise of an 
wentual British victory. 

One thing seems to be clearly established at this junctfire. In the 
s of a bold and experienced tactician the attack has many 
aivantages over the defence. In the fourth Libyan campaign General 
Ritchie had only about half the infantry strength of his opponent, 
md his small numerical superiority in tanks can be offset by the 
qater range and hitting power of the German models. Yet he won 
idecisive victory because he called the tune and insisted on changing 
trepeatedly. The situation is now reversed. Rommel is continually 
setting new tactical problems for Ritchie, and a solution must be 
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fund almost instantaneously. He can speed off towards the east, 
md unless there is a sufficient armoured strength at the spot 
featened, El] Adem, Tebruk or Bardia, he can move off at high 
ged to another spot, Acroma, the Gazala-Tobruk coast road, or 
he western perimeter of Tobruk. In effect, he can compel a disper- 
ton of Ritchie’s force while using his main concentration for over- 
vielming attack upon some part of the Eighth Army’s armour. 
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FROM TOBRUK TO KHARKOV 


By STRATEGICUS 


General Ritchie attempted to provide for this condition by pre- 
paring a number of defensive foci, skilfully sited and heavily armed. 
Knightsbridge, Acroma, El Adem and the great camp of Tobruk 
constitute, in effect, a deep defensive. But, apart from them, posi- 
tions appear almost to have become an irrelevance. In the fourth 
Libyan campaign Rommel cut his losses and abandoned much more 
elaborately contrived positions with their garrisons. The fate of 
these positions was decided in the open fighting in the field; but then, 
as now, the advantage went to the army which took and maintained 
the initiative. In both campaigns comment at the time had perforce 
to be restricted to the broad determinants of the situation, though 
great developments might turn upon a tactical evolution taking place 
at any moment. Any attempt to write to the hour is certain to be 
outdistanced by the event. : 

While it is inevitable we should feel some anxiety at the wide range 
of Rommel’s liberty of movement, and the abandonment of certain 
positions raises the doubt about the successful defence of areas that 
seem vital, factors that should reassure us are not lacking. Ritchie 
may have felt compelled to abandon positions ; but he did not aban- 
don the garrisons with them as did Rommel in the fourth campaign. 
As the decision must be reached by the clash of the forces in the 
field, and particularly of the tanks which give their striking power 
its momentum, temporary territorial changes in either direction may 
be regarded with composure. It appears to be undeniable that 
Ritchie is fighting a critical battle with a flair which if it is not 
masterly suggests a tolerable counterfeit. It might have been wiser 
if once more he had anticipated Rommel. The Italians feared that 
he would and have lately said that Rommel struck to anticipate an 
attack in July. 

The climax appears to be imminent ; but it must be admitted that 
on several occasions before it seemed that a decision could not be 
delayed. At least we can recognise that these clashes are fiercer 
and show less reserve. Rommel appears to be intent on securing a 
decision at whatever risk ; and that is an aspect of the situation we 
should be foolish to ignore. The tempo of the fighting is quickening. 
This reflection, however, might be applied to the whole of the 
eastern front. The battles at Kharkov and Sevastopol are certainly 
parts of Hitler’s plan, though even now they appear to belong 
rather to the category of preparatory operations. It is at least more 
certain than ever that they have a common strategic inspiration with 
the Libyan campaign. At Kharkov the Germans are said to be 
using forces as large as those which were drawn into Timoshenko’s 
first battle. But even Hitler cannot dispose of thirty divisions lightly. 
If we can credit the reports, the German units are suffering heavy 
casualties, and yet, so far as we can divine the territorial objectives, 
they are of a minor rather than a major character. They do not, 
for instance, suggest the attempt to establish a protective flank for 
a drive towards the east so much as the restoration of what would 
be the pivot of such a flank. Timoshenko bit deeply into the 
Kharkov bastion, and any operation in the direction of the Caspian 
and the Caucasus might find its communications threatened from 
the positions secured in that offensive. 

The attack on Sevastopol is different, though it also is the 
preparation for an offensive rather than the offensive itself. If the 
fortress could be captured the problem of supply on the most 
southernly sector of the front would be eased. Supplies and rein- 
forcements could be brought up by sea. The Leningrad front has 
long been supplied through the Gulf of Riga, and the use of the 
Black Sea would be as useful for the Ukraine front. A Crimea 
cleared of Russians would also permit of concentrated air attack 
upon the rear of the positions guarding the Caucasus and the more 
northerly of the ports upon which the Russian Black Sea fleet would 
then be compelled to rely. 

It seems to me that this is the main reason for the prolonged 
and costly attack upon Sevastopol. As Hitler’s offensive this year 
will be decisive, it seems certain that he will neglect no means that 
might improve its chances of success, and a plan to by-pass Turkey 
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from the north-east, as well as from the south, may well form part 
of it. If troops could be landed on the Black Sea coast of Caucasia, 
Hitler may well think that Turkey, then almost .urrounded, would 
be faced with a position similar to that which developed so dis- 
astrously for Jugoslavia, and would probably recognise the inevitable, 

Merely to recount these possibilities appears to invest them with 
They are not fore- 
ire no more 


a viability which they do not necessarily possess 


gone conclusions. Though only means to an end, they 


PUBLIC CORPORATIONS 


By OSCAR R. HOBSON 


“white-headed boy” of many economic reformers 
which is being hailed as the ideal 
and individualism for the running 


HE present 

is the Public Corporation 
compromise between socialism 
of many “ difficult” industries, like coal and transport. 

The public corporation is an incorporated. body, like a joint-stock 
company, similarly organised, with similar privileges, and conducting 
its business on similar lines through a board of directors. It differs 
from a limited liability company in one essential particular—that it 
possesses no share capital, but only loan capital, and therefore owes 
no allegiance to any body of shareholders clamouring for profits 
and dividends. Its duty, in fact, is not to make profits, but to 
conduct its business as “trustee for the public interest,” though 
it is required, of course, to earn a surplus of income over outgoings 
sufficient to cover the interest and sinking-funds on its capital and 
to establish suitable reserve funds. It is this non-profit-making 
characteristic which recommends it as a form of organisation suit- 
able for running services of the natural monopoly or public utility 
type. On the other hand, it has in the conduct of its business much 
of the freedom of the ordinary joint stock company, and is supposed 
in that respect to be superior to the fully nationalised undertaking 
like the Post Office, which is under the direct contro] of Parliament 
and functions—or is assumed to—in an atmosphere of parliamentary 
questions and political “ pressure.” 

The public corporation, in a word, can claim many of the virtues 
of a company engaged in private enterprise without being exposed 
to the temptations associated with the “ profit motive.” There is, 
however, one serious snag about it, as there is with most attempts 
to make the best of two different worlds. The snag is that, in 
getting rid of the profit motive, it also gets rid of the capacity to 
stand losses. Shareholders may be grasping people, greedy for 
profits, but they don’t shirk risks and can take losses where such 
are their portion. Stockholders in public corporations, however, 
have the status of creditors who have no voice in the conduct of 
the business, are not compensated for taking risks and cannot there- 
fore be expected to shoulder losses. 

For this reason the public corporation is only a suitable instru- 
ment for the conduct of businesses of the “natural monopoly ” or 
quasi-monopoly type, where the consumer is almost indefinitely 
“ squeezable ” and revenue can be nicely adjusted to expenditure by 
appropriate “rates” or “tolls.” As a matter of fact, though many 
people think of the public corporation as a recent discovery, there 
are still in existence examples of quite respectable antiquity among 
the Port and Conservancy Boards, like the Mersey Docks and 
Harbour Board and the River Wear Commissioners, both of which 
were incorporated in mid-nineteenth century. The classical example 
of the species is the Turnpike Trust of the eighteenth century. The 
Turnpike Trusts were established by special Acts of Parliament like 
the modern public corporations. Just as the two most recent of 
these, the Central Electricity Board and the London Pagsenger 
Transport Board, were formed to run “grids” of electric trans- 
mission, lines and tube railways and “bus and tram routes respec- 
tively, so the job of the Turnpike Trust was to éstablish and main- 


”» 


tain a “grid” of highways. Like them, it raised its capital by 
exercising borrowing powers conferred by Parliament: like them 
it raised its revenue in the form of rates or tolls on the traffic 
using its “grid.” In the matter of administration there has been 


a significant change since the Turnpike Trusts. Their trustees were 
nominated by the relevant Act from among the gentry of the 
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certain than the ends themselves. They are the gages of the battle 
which are at present witnessing a crescendo of fury We ca 
appreciate the quickening of the tempo, but we cannot expect » 
interpret it justly till the present phase has passed. This is not only 
through the suppression of detail, but even more because the speed. 
ing up of the war makes a report out of date before it is printed, W, 
can Only possess our souls in patience, and base our hopes on th 
permanent determinants of victory. 


district, but no attempt was made to ensure that they had any 
qualifications for their office, and, worse still, the trustees usually 
had powers of co-optation. With the modern corporations, varioys 
methods of appointment are laid down, but there is no co-optation, 
and there is a growing tendency to insist upon the small executive 
type of board, for which the possession of defined qualification; 
is required, as contrasted with the “representative” type of the 
Turnpike Trusts and some more modern corporations like the 
Metropolitan Water Board. 

The failure of the Turnpike Trusts was probably due largely 
to these constitutional defects. Nevertheless, there are, I think 
lessons to be drawn from their failure, which in 1835 led to ther 
abolition anc the transfer of their functions—in flat defiance of tk 
modern doctrine—to the direct control of parish councils or othe 
public authorities. One important reason is that few monopolie 
are absolute ; another that Parliament cannot be counted on w 
ensure that the “consumer” gets fair play from a_ producer. 
monopoly of its own creation. Despite their toll-fixing powers, many 
of the Trusts were soon in difficulties, and they had continually p 
appeal tc Parliament to help them by extending their power 
Parliament was induced to give them authority to block up by-lane 
and close or divert ancient highways, so compelling travellers to us 
the turnpike-road ; it allowed the Trusts to impose prohibitive rate 
for the more effectual preservation of the roads: it allowed the Truss 
to impose prohibitive rates on heavy traffic, to seize horses in exces 
of the lawful number and to charge double tolls for narrow wheels 
All to no purpose. The Trusts were incompetent and corrupt, and 
in the end they were swept away. 

We need not fear a repetition by our modern public corporations 
of the grosser failings of the Turnpike Trusts, but their inability to 
conduct even a monopoly business successfully should at least serve 
as a Caveat against accepting the more extravagant claims which ar 
now being put forward for entrusting all kinds of non-monopolistic 
and even highly uncertain businesses to new-style Turnpike Truss 
Even in our own day, we have before us the example of the Londo 
Passenger Transport Board, which has signally failed to earn th 
“standard dividend” of 5} per cent. on the £23,000,000 of quas: 
equity “C” stock, with which Parliament, in a sanguine momen, 
thought fit to burden it. 

I have therefore the gravest doubts as to the wisdom of curremt 
proposals for entrusting the coal industry to the control of publi 
corporations, for coal-mining is not in any real sense a monopoly, « 
even a strongly “ sheltered” business. You cannot get away from 
the fact that every business incurs risks of loss, and someone mus 
bear those risks. A corporation armed merely with borrowing 
powers cannot bear risks, and if the “equity ” capital is ruled out 
on the ground that it requires to be remunerated by profits, the only 
alternative course is that the State should bear them. That means 
fortifying the public corporations with a Treasury guarantee—as wa 
actually proposed in the case of the Central Electricity Board. That 
may be the way out in certain cases, but we must remember that: 
Treasury guarantee necessarily implies Treasury control, and that 
means depriving the public corporation of the independent statu’ 
on which such hopes have been pinned, and a return to the rejected 
mode—direct departmental control. 

I can see no way out of that dilemma. With services which at 
really of a monopoly character it may be legitimate to chance it 
That was done successfully with boards like the Metropolitan Watt 
Board, the Port of London Authority and the Central Electricity 
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Board, which, with the express object of escaping from the incon- 
venience of Treasury control, decided to dispense with the guarantee 
and was able in fact to raise its capital without, though on rather 
expensive terms. But with coal, and still more with iron and steel, 
it would be courting disaster to resort to “ trustification” without 
fixing in advance precisely on whose shoulders the risk of loss is to 
lie. —The temptation to do so will be strong, but it must be resisted. 


UNDERSTANDING RUSSIA 


By SIR BERNARD PARES 

HE publication of the Anglo-Soviet Treaty was sure to be 
T greeted with intense satisfaction. This what has been 
eagerly asked for at innumerable public meetings which I have 
attended in every part of the kingdom, by platforms representative 
of every shade of political opinion, from Conservative to Communist, 
and often enough the most eloquent expression of our tribute to 
Russia’s contribution in the war has come from the Conservative. 
This has nothing to do with any political theory. It is the grateful 
recognition of the immense burden shouldered by a great and 
gallant people in our common struggle against the forces of evil, 
together with the earnest wish that after the war there should be a 
continuation of this close friendship, without which no lasting peace 
in Europe is possible. 

This war is a war of peoples, and they sweep aside all that inter- 
In 1935 Mr. Eden said in Moscow that he 
could not see any conflict of interests which need divide us. Once 
in the past we have fought Russia—in the, Crimean War. It was 
a war fought with great chivalry, but it was from start to finish a 
war of muddles, and it did no good to either side, except that by 
implication it led straight to the emancipation of the serfs in Russia. 
On the other hand, this is the fifth time that the two countries 
have found themselves side by side in a struggle against a world 
aggression. 

It is well also to emphasise the importance of the accompanying 
engagements of common effort and of support in supply. Twice, 
with a capricious or emotional Tsar, we lost the alliance because 
our help came too late; and even in the last war the munitions 
that flowed from the chivalrous crusade of Mr. Lloyd George 
reached Russia, as I know too well at first hand, only when the 
Russian regular army had been pounded to pieces, and was no 
longer there to use them. 

So obvious is the strong identity of interests between the two 
countries that ever since the unification of Germany in 1871 it 
has been the settled policy, not only of her government, but of her 
Press, and even of her scholars, to keep Britain and Russia in 
perpetual misunderstanding with each other. Throughout my forty- 
odd years of study of Anglo-Russian relations, without any 
animosity against the German people, I have always had to recog- 
nise that we had this set purpose against us, which is the reason 
why I have always tried to direct our attention to the cardinal 
importance of the study of Russia: we must see Russia for our- 
selves, without the intervention of this most untrustworthy tutor. 
Anglo-Russian misunderstanding was the object of Bismarck, of the 
Emperor Wilhelm IJ, and, more emphatically than with either, of 
Adolf Hitler. He deluded simple souls here by always holding in 
front of us the picture of a Russia unchanged since that poignant 
moment when, in the passions and sufferings of the last world 
War, a dead government was removed fiom the body of a live 
people. Those who listened to him could not see that, nationally, 
they were simply playing into his hands. 

Those who would see the true picture should read with care that 
quite admirable book (reviewed in last week’s Spectator), the record 
of Mr. Joseph E. Davies, American Ambassador in Moscow from 
1936 to 1938. It is a picture of neither the heaven nor the hell 
which Russia has been represented to us to be, but of fallible 
human beings, ready to learn from their mistakes, amidst enormous 
difficulties, and without any former precedents or experience, trying 
build up in one of the most backward countries in Europe a new 
human society in which the chief consideration of the State goes to 


is 


feres with their security. 
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those who had so far received so little of it in the past, but were at 
the same time the great mass of the population. 

It is most essential of all that for the first time we should under- 
stand what followed immediately in Moscow on the peaceful end 
of our own General Strike of 1926, which entirely failed to disrupt 
our unity here. This was an outcome which Radek, as a world 
revolutionary, compared at the time in Pravda to the effects of a 
bomb for the internationalist leaders of Russia in that period. There 
followed at once a bitterly fierce duel between two men who 
were political opposites, Trotsky and Stalin. The first had lived 
most of his life outside Russia, engaged in building a school~of 
world conspiracy. The other had stayed at home and fought the 
Tsar on his own ground, and was cut to replace the old broken- 
down system with a new construction in Russia itself. Stalin was 
and is a home statesman, who will go down to history as the 
transformer of Russia. It is he who has armed his country against 
foreign aggression—a task in which Trotsky did everything to ob- 
struct him. He sought peace because his tender young plant was 
bound to suffer in any new convulsion, and he offered his co-opera- 
tion to those who were as much interested in peacg,as himself. 
Now he has had a terrible setback, and the work of regaining the 
ground lost is enough to take up the rest of his life. It is, un- 
doubtedly, to this task that he desires to return. 

The blankness of our misunderstanding of all this is one of our 
troubles even at the present time. Trotskyites, conscious or uncon- 
scious, are ready enough to cash in on the credit of Stalin, as 
brought home to us by the magnificent resistance of his people on 
the battlefield. They would like to assure us, just as Hitler has done, 
that friendship with Russia means world-revolution here on the 
model of 1917-21. We have to remind them of their heavy defeat 
and their exclusion from Russia—that it was precisely they who 
were the victims of those drastic purges which we now find it more 
easy to understand. 

The engagement into which Britain and Russia ‘have now entered 
should be the answer to the doubts of some of us as to Russia’s 
attitude to the rights of smaller nationalities after the war. The 
question is more complex than some realise, and claims under- 
standing. Very much as in the British Empire, there are 180-odd 
lesser nationalities in Russia. Stalin belongs to one of these, the 
Georgian, and his first official post was 2s Commissary for the 
rights of all of them. He himself was the drafter of the new 
federal constitution of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics which 
guarantees those rights. He has discriminated carefully between 
the federal functions and those of the constituent units, leaving 
to these last a greater measure of responsibility than that of an 
individual State in America. 

On the other hand, some of these units passed out of Russia in 
the complete social breakdown which followed the abdication of the 
Tsar, when she lost nearly everything that she had conquered since 
Peter the Great; and these particular units—the only ones that 
have engaged our close attention—are precisely those which lie 
between Russia and Germany, and could not be expected to defend 
themselves alone against either. In time of war they were bound to 
be a glacts, falling inevitably to the one or to the other. Some of 
them, Estonia and Latvia, had never been on the map of Europe 
as national States, until the breakdown of Russia and her absence 
from the Peace Settlement made their independence possible in 
1918. Poland, on the other hand, had already been jost to Russia 
in the war, and no sensible Russian would wish to revive the old 
position in which a partitioned Poland was a running sore on the 
frontier of each of the three great pre-war empires of Eastern, 
Europe and a constant encouragement to future wars. 

I think we must bring ourselves to recognise as soon as possible 
that the situation of 1919 could only be temporary, that both the 
German and Russian peoples were bound to revive, and to renew 
their old rivalry, that the authority of Britain and France, which 
for the time seemed to extend to the frontiers of Russia; was no last- 
ing safeguard to these smaller units, and that to attempt to link 
them together by paper agreements under our leadership could not 
alone provide a solid barrier to future German aggression. The 
result of some twenty years of diplomacy on these lines ended 
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by our having to defend our own shores in 1940 with hardly a 
If all this is realised, I see no insuperable 


A subject Poland, or—still 


single ally in the field 


obstacle to a lasting peace in the future 

more unthinkably, a subject Czechoslovakia under Russian rule, 
could offer no possible security to Russia, and could only be an 

encouragement to a new German aggression. Even the neighbour- 

hood of an independent Finland can be tolerable enough to Russia 

if she is so well grounded in the friendship of Britain and America 

as to be able to feel sure that Finland will not again become a 


springboard for German aggression on Leningrad. On the other 


hand, the smaller peoples, more than any others, can oniy nd a 
lasting security in that which is the object o1 the 
present Anglo-Soviet agreement. 


POST-WAR LANGUAGE 


By PROFESSOR E. ALLISON PEERS 


joint Zuarantee 


HE recent entry of Mexico into the War focuses attention once 
again on the twenty Latin-American republics, all of them 
alive to thegplangers of Axis aggression and eleven of them now 
our active Allies. We may expect that still more, perhaps all, will 
eventually come into the War on the side of freedom, and we may 
be quite sure that, on the advent of peace, they will all play a 
prominent part in the building of the new world. The United 
States alone, committed both in theory and in practice to Pan- 
Americanism, will see to that ; and countries so rich in resources, 
so rapidly approaching political maturity and so passionately 
devoted to the freedom which they won for themselves at so great 
a cost, will certainly be warmly welcomed to collaboration by the 
British Commonwealth. 

It is a striking reflection that, all the way down the Pan-American 
highwav, which stretches for over 15,000 miles from Alaska to the 
Straits of Magellan, and throughout the length and breadth of the 
America, North and South—an area many times the 
individual understands, and the 
English or Spanish. 


countries of 
size of Europe—practically 
vast majority can speak, one of two languages: 
Have we not in that fact a potential solution of the old problem 


every 


of the International Language? 

Every new war, arising in the first place from failures in mutual 
understanding and a lack of interpretation among the nations, raises 
the hope that, after it is over, some means may be found by which 
evervbody in the world will understand everybody else ; and never 
has this hope been stronger than now, when there is a reasonable 
prospect of our being abie to visit distant countries more easily than 
in the past. The solution may lie in an artificial language, but 
obviously a language which is already the native tongue of hundreds 
of millions and has its roots deep in past culture and history starts 
with a great initial advantage. 

When world-freedom is won, world-indebtedness to Russia and 
China will be great, but greatest of all, for reasons that need no 
rehearsal here, will be indebtedness to the English-speaking nations 
everywhere. On the crest of such an overwhelming realisation as 
this it should not be hard to bring in English as the first modern 
foreign language to be taught in all other nations the world over, 
and also to establish it firmly as the language of international 
diplomacy. English, especially in its “ basic” form, is the simplest 
of all fully-developed ianguages to learn to read, though much less 
so to speak. For speaking we can have recourse to the natural 
complement of English—Spanish. 

The mother-tongue of nearly 100,000,000 people, most of them 
living in countries with immense possibilities for trade, and readily 
understood by some 50,000,000 people more whose native language 
is Portuguese, Spanish has the immense advantage of being as easy 
to speak as English is to read, which is saying a great deal. Its 
symbols correspond almost exactly to its sounds ; anyone who doubts 
this may consult a book of Spanish passages which prints the 
transcription of the International Phonetic Association opposite the 
Spanish text—he will find it as easy to read the one side as the 
system of 


other. Further, Spanish has no complicated French 
acute, grave and circumflex accents: there is only one graphic 
accent, used only when needed, and a child can tell why. Nor 
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has it as complicated inflexions or as troublesome rules tor word. 
order as German. It represents few difficulties as to gender, fo, 
most of its nouns either end in -o and are masculine, or end in ~ 
d, ion, or -z and are feminine. Probably most children and many 
adults could learn as much as they would need for getting aboy 
the Spanish-speaking world after three or four hours’ study a week 
for a year. For such a purpose a special intensive course would 
naturally be devised. 

Our goal for international comprehension, then, might be this, 
All non-English-speaking countries to learn a basic or simplified 
English: wherever possible, their second modern language to be 
Spanish. All English-speaking countries to make their first foreign 
language Spanish—possibly in a simplified form for children who 
are non-linguistic or whose time for language-learning is short. The 
whole world would then have one language in common, and, even 
assuming that Romance countries did not also teach Spanish, as 
they almost certainly would, another five hundred millions of ys 
would have a second line of attack—a language which would be 
understood by anything above a hundred and fifty million more. 
That is surely an ideal worth taking some pains to secure. 

A strange ideal? No doubt: an England in which every school- 
boy and schoolgirl over fourteen is not struggling with French will 
take some getting used to. A Utopian ideal? I think not—provided 
we are prepared to go to as much trouble and expense about peace 
as we have gone to about war. The real question is: Do we believe 
that we can pave the way to international understanding by learning 
to speak to each other freely? If we do, the sooner we get to work 
the better. 


MY TRULLY 


By EVELYN SIMPSON 


M* TRULLY christened himself. His first letter to me began 
“Dear Miss E. Simpson,” and ended “Your Trully Jim 
Smith,” and My Trully he has remained ever since. In fact, I 
now find it quite difficult to remember offhand what his real name 
is, and I had a little shock when once (but only once) he lapsed 
into the familiarity of “ Your Sincerly.” 

He is what the ladies’ magazines call a pen-friend. When my 
brother was called up two years ago, he wrote to tell me about one 
of the men in his tent who appeared to have no family and no 
friends, and who had not received a single letter or parcel since 
he joined the army. Would I, asked my brother, write to him 
occasionally, so that he would at least have an envelope to open 
when the other boys were reading their mail from home? His 
parents had died when he was a boy, and since then he had done 
casual jobs—a bit of road-repairing, a bit of unskilled labouring, 
and so on—and had never settled down anywhere. I said I would 
do my best, but I was not very enthusiastic. How could I write 
letters worth reading to someone about whom I knew so little, and 
with whom I obviously had so little in common? I would regard 
it as part of my war work, but I didn’t expect to enjoy it. The 
very first letter, which came almost by return of post in reply to 
mine, reassured me, and ever since then my almost weekly budget 
has been one of the nicest things in a not very pleasant world. 


“ Dear Miss E. Simpson” the letter ran, “ Just a few lines to 
thank you for your letter and parsel as it came a great surprise to 
me, and I must thank your brother very much for thinking of 
me... Just at the moment I am sitting on the floor with my dinner 
plate for a writting desk as we are billeted in empty houses with 
no chairs or tables so you must excuse my writting. Some time 
I think I am lucky in having no perants as some of the boys are 
allways worrying about them. I use to have a few friends before I 
joined the army but they seem to have forgotten me. I am afraid 
I must close now for the present as it is nealy light out. I thank 
you for the sock as they are just the right size.” 

As for things to write about, so far we have had no difficulty in 
finding them. I tell Trully about what is happening to me here at 
home, and he comments. In the blackberry season last year, for 
example, he wrote: “I hope Jerry does not invade your jelly,” and 
later, when I told him that my charwoman had left, and I couldn't 
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“ad another, he sympathised you don’t get someone soon, 
F 2 patl aa f. don’t get meon m, I 
shall have to apply for compassionate leave and come and help 





you.” In return he tells me about Life in the army. “ Another 
gficer came today this makes the tenth I don’t know if their 


gpposed to learn us or us them.” “The new major is Irish and 
of a temper buc I suppose we shall get use to him.” “ The 
is no better he is a grumpy old frosil.” “General X. came 
us yesterday and we had a march past, and didn’t we show 
en the major who as never smiled since we’ve known him 


aa devil 
new majo 
to Inspec 


off for ey 


gave us a little bit of credit.” “ There was another march past this 
aternoon and the Major was very pleased with us and gave us 
ala pint of beer each.” At last ‘his will be a lonely place in the 


winter but one thing we’ve lost the major.” 


Sometimes he cheats. I think he must copy things out of books, 
meone to help him with his letters, for he occasionally turns 
like “This is indeed a lovely spot, with the 
meandering through the green fields” or “Let us pray 
here and we shall all be reunited 


or get s 
gut purple passages 
silver seven 
that next cl 
with our dear 


[am keeping 


istmas peace will be 





also thank you for the books for 


away the weary 


ones” or “I 


them 


must 


to wile hours of gaurd if the 


sreens don’t go.” But as a rule he keeps to everyday matters and 
ynswers all my questions with the most careful thoroughness. Once 
J asked him what was.the difference between a gunner (his own 
rank 1 a private, and this was his reply: “ About the different 
ranks in the ny, in the infantry they run, private lance corperal, 
orperel, sarjent, in the Royal Artillery they are the same but a 
different name Gunner, lance bombardier as one stripe a full 
bmbardier as two stripe and a sarjent as three, as far as I know 
sme old General wanted to be different to the rest of the army 
so he gave us a different name” When all my friends were 
ulking enthusiastically about the new plans for army education, I 
ued Trully as a guinea-pig: the result was hardly encouraging 
“I am afraid you would not do very well in our battery with 


lectures as thats what we get from morning till night and many’s 
the boys got C.B. for falling to sleep in same.” 


‘ 


From time to time I hear about some of these “boys.” “One 
f the boys had a peace of bad luck,” I was told. “He was alJ 
reddy for his seven days and had his kit all packed and everything 
when the major caught him sitting down by the gun so he had is 
sven days C.B. and when he was out and all reddy again he was 
messing about with the gun and accidentally fired same so now 
What, I enquired, happened to you 
iff you had to go before a court? Were you turned out of the 
Army? “No, you are not turned out of the army for firing guns 
or else we should all be firing them all day long.”) Again, “ Nothing 
much as happened this week except that one of the boys ran amoke 
he had a nervous brakedown and as I was on guard that night 
Ihad to look after him, and what a time I had.” 


he as to go before a court.” 





Recently, Trully’s letters have become rather less frequent, and 
ithough the reason he always that he has been “very 
busy,” I have cause to believe that there may be another and more 
pleasing one. For a few weeks ago he wrote such a blissfully happy 
xcount of a day’s leave spent in the nearest town that I was drawn 
to remark that I hoped he had a friend to share it with him. His 
rply was satisfactory, though ambiguous. “I must tell you I’ve 
ound a friend to go out with me the only thing is they get fed up 


gives is 


af waiting for us to get out which is only once a week.” My 
curiosity triumphed over delicacy. Was it, I firmly asked, a girl 
fiend? This time my information was definite. “Yes it is a 


url friend and she is teaching me to dance I have never bothered 
about it before and I did feel a fool but she says I am doing fine. 
We had a social yesterday and the girl friend won the spot dance 
wut not with me worst luck.” I pressed home my advantage, saying 
that I hoped she did not live too far away, so that they could meet 
lurly often, and Trully wrote “The girl friend lives quite near 
win fact her back garden comes right down to my gun sight so 
you see I am alright for a cup of tea now and then.” It looks as 
f,as the good old silent screen’ used to say, Romance has Dawned, 
id I hope that by next Christmas Trully will be able to spend 
us seven days with his own “dear ones ” instead of in a hostel in 
Manchester. 


XUM 
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DALLAS: HIS DIRGE 


8 

DALLas is dead. 
It was the tenth of May 
When Dallas died, 
It was a week ago today, 
And what is left? 
Sylvia. Sylvia cried 
“ God, what is left? ” 
And “ Sylvia,” the wind replied. 
Something of her lay dead at Dallas’ side ; 
She moved and through a mist of tears, 
She saw the vista of the years. 
7 Dallas 1S de ag 
Said the dawn. 

he Morning said 
“Dallas is gone” 
The dreamy afternoon 
Whispered “Soon, soon 
You will forget! ” 
But when the sun set 
She remembered still, 
Her heart was full 
Of him, and in the night 
She remembered his light. 
Remembered he was dead 
So that the tears bled 
In her eyes 
And that h ached 
With an infinity of tears and cries. 
I looked at her and thought “ How young you were 
For such a love! ” And then “How young you are 
To be so sad. But sorrow has not made you old, 
Tragically young indeed the hand I hold, 
The hand that Dallas loved! ” And the tears poured 
On to it, little hand that he adored. 
God, he had loved her! God, she had had his love! 
And, now that he was above 
And her tears like rain, 
I though: “ God, you are young enough to start again! ” 


a. 





er body 





I had a Dallas too, 
No, he’s not dead, 
I wish he were, though. 
And I’ve got to make him die, 
So that this agony, 
This aching lethargy 
Of limb, this cry 
Of my heart may cease, 
And peace 
Be mine, 
Oh God divine 
Give me peace! 
A vear ago he sent his love to me, 
I laughed a little then, 
But soon the laughter grew to be 
A laugh of love. Amen. 
He said he’d only lent his love to me, 
He came and took it back, and came again 
With friendship this time. I 
Prayed God to make him die, 
To take away the ghost that haunted me, 
That is beloved of me, that drives me mad! 
I had 
No memories, and I’ve no youth, no love to give— 
No loveliness while Dallas is alive. 
DIANA JAMES. 








PUBLISHER’S ANNOUNCEMENT 


The maximum number of copies of THE SPECTATOR that 
paper restrictions permit are now being printed each week. 

Readers who experience difficulty in obtaining a copy 
of the paper regularly are invited to forward their names 
and addresses to the Sales Manager, THe Srecrator, LTp., 
99, Gower Street, W.C.1, so that arrangements to supply 
them may be mad: if possible. 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


. “Tw 

By HAROLD NICOLSON Tl 
HAI 
AST week’s Spectator contained an interesting and opportune Nor do I agree that the symptoms specified are symptoms of ine f 
letter on the subject of the party system. The argument, if illness. I consider them symptoms of excellent democratic health = 
Sing- 


I understood it aright. was that the old methods of parliamentary It is right that in any grave national crisis, such as war or recop. 
ganisation were sick unto death; that the symptoms of this _ struction, a National Government should be formed from all parties. oe 
malady were, first, the continuance in power of a Coalition Govern- it is a healthy instinct that the electorate should react against the =. 
ment, and, secondly, the recent popularity of independent candidates; party truce, and seek to provide Parliament with a responsibk bis t 
that the main cause of the illness was the domination of the party opposition. Such decliae in parliamentary vitality as has occurred § js W 
cure to be applied was for the Government is not, in fact, due to the existence of the party system, but to jt; § Cum 
to free our electoral system from the poisons of party finance by suspension. The present Parliament suffers under two great djs. In 
the election expenses of all candidates who polled a certain advantages, first that it is sever. years old, and, secondly, that jp 
proportion of votes. There was a time, many years ago, when I war-time the gap between the Government and the House mug § ™ 
might have agreed with such a diagnosis, although I should not inevitably increase. The Government finds it difficult to tak &: 
have agreed with the suggested treatment. I, too, felt that party the House into its entire confidence, since in war the Governmen how 
discipline was apt to stifle independence of judgement and originality possesses information and intentions which it must obviously refug seem: 
I was even tempted for a while by the logical attractions to disclose. The more responsible members accept this necessity pardo 
without question, and refrain from comment. The less responsibk § us st 
members are apt to break the silence. The impression is therefor § But 
occasionally suggested that the House of Commons is more critica that 


machine ; and that the 


paying 


of thought. 
of Proportional Representation, and felt that by this method one 
might obtain a more equitable representation of minorities. Seven 


years of practice have induced me to modify my previous theory. 

Having watched our system working day in and day out since 1935, and less responsible than is, in fact, the case. I hear frequent com. than 

having also watched the decay and collapse of democratic govern- plaints that this conveys to foreign observers a false picture ¢ key f 
32 | 


criticism and disunity. Even if that were so, I should contend thx jantl 
the advantages of free and even irresponsible criticism outweighed = 
the disadvantages. In practice, however, Dr. Goebbels does no § and | 
make very lavish use of the criticisms made, or the questions asked, § sow : 
in the House of Commons. And his reason for refraining from § him— 


I should say to him: “ Goldfish are obliged by the needs of survival advertising our hecklings of the Churchill Government are sensibk Mr. ( 
For he knows that for every German listener who ft to 


and protection to live in water surrounded by glass. An intelligent and shrewd. 
but inexperienced goldfish may well imagine that he would be more might think that this represented some weakening of the Prim It i 
at his ease in a small but exquisite wine-glass of his own design. Méinister’s Parliamentary position (a weakening which every good Twelf 
The wise goldfish chooses the largest bowl.” Nazi must ardently desire) there must be fifty Germans who sa, : 
* * * * “ How fortunate are the pluto-democracies! How happy we should _ 
be if the Reichstag could insist on being told the extent and fair c 
sources of Goering’s fortune, or who was responsible for the collaps ff under 


ment in Germany and France, I have come to the conclusion that 
the two-party system, flagrantly illogical though it be, is, on the 
whole, the best system yet devised for the reasonable governance of 
man. I should not today advise an aspirant in politics to become 
an independent or to attach himself to one of the small parties. 


The writer of the letter in question, to my mind, has weakened 


the force of its argument by using werds and phrases the meanings = 
of which are suggestive rather than precise. Any word, if em- of our medical services upon the eastern front! ” doing 
ployed frequently and with scorn, can be manufactured into a term 7 * * * whole 
or reproeof, even as the French have giver to the word “ individu” It is argued, finally, that the purpose of any electoral system i “tt s 
which in our language is by no means wounding) a most insult- to secure that the country is represented in Parliament by « me gives 
ing implication. Thus it is contended that “the Balance of Parties of high intelligence, integrity and ability to take a broad ‘national notabl 
is as unsuited to modern conditions as is the Balance of Power in  yjew, even an international view.” I do not believe that a Parle § Sener? 
the international sphere,” thereby throwing upon the two-party ment composed exclusively of people of high intelligence would bee OY 
system the odium which (for some incomprehensible reason) has representative of this country. The longer I have been in OE h 
‘ "Starve 


been attached by frequent and thoughtless repetition to the Balance House of Commons the more convinced have I become that it 
of Power. Any sensible foreign policy must aim at the balance great value is due to the fact that it contains a diversity of intelle 
$ « . a 7 ‘ 4 aa 

of power, in that if peace is to be preserved the power possessed and experience, and is not moulded upon a similarity of type. It upp 
\ . Ih orhe 


by the peace-loving countries must be greater than that possessed jg in fact a sample of the country as a whole, and if it were stocked A 
by the peace-disturbing countries. Had we possessed a proper with high-brows it would cease to be an authentic sample As a Ne 
and convincing balance of power in 1939 we should not be now present constituted, it is able to interpret the Government to th “A 
at war; had the Atlantic Charter and the Eden-Molotoff agree- country and the country to the Government; its stand urd of it How 
ment then existed, Hitler would in all certainty have refrained from _tegrity is higher than that of any popular assembly over known; ff literate 
invading Poland ; and unless our diplomatists succeed in preserving and the country should realise that it is not only those who & life an 

i comes 


a correct balance of power when the moment comes for recon- upon the front bench, or who are reported in the newspapers, wht 
struction, then I have little hope of our avoiding a Third German represent the “sense of the House.” The sense of a eal ae ty 
War. The letter-writer, in analogous vein, speaks reprovingly of represented just as much by the ordinary, modest member, who change 
“the party caucus,” and “the party machine.” Yet he would admit has probably never heard of Pareto or Matisse but speaks for and -s 
that in any large assembly some form of organisation and discipline to his constituents in simple ways. I regret that owing to the wat ff Perhar 
is essential, since without it the gusts of popular fantasy would . “se > 7 ms. ; ait SAGE 
find the ship of state without her eal "or her keel,- and the Sood beet ‘aon . Sue camea ? a S ce aa hin b 
d | sv ar an is § ally realised, is a trifle stale upon te § lim b: 
governmental grasp of the tiller would meet with no effective re- parliamentary slab. That is an inevitable misfortune. I admit that § Muse 
sponse Nor do I fully understand the remedy proposed. If “the all representative assemblies are imperfect, and that there art ule re 
Government,” which I suppose means “the State,’ were many improvements which can and should be made But 1 og oP 
to pay the clection expenses of all candidates who poll a certain not agree that these improvements lie along the line of abolishing soon 
proportion of votes, then the cranks and the frivolous would cluster the party-system. A Coalition Government and thevelons sone a 
round our elections as green-fly upon the rose. And who pays the form of party truce, must assuredly be maintained during the firs ~ tg 
expenses of those who fail to gain the necessary percentage? Surely years of reconstruction. But I trust that this unpleasant interd Bf signific 





y preser ele ral ter , > > i } : 
eur present electoral system, with its moderate but deterrent deposit will be devoted, not to the scrapping of all party machinery, but® It is 
- nad oe - se : : . - pe. ae not 
nd its carefully controlled expenditure, is as reasonable and as rendering it more modern, more efficient, better lubricated, a eqi 
« « ter © } TCP 7 ’ F : i 
just a system as cou d be devised. above all, far more young. maemi 
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«Twelfth Night.’’ At the Arts Theatre. 


Tuar the new theatrical venture at the Arts Theatre is well worth 
he fullest support of anyone interested in a lively contemporary 
geatre, has already been proved by the production of Awake and 
Sing—already noticed in these columns, and due for a welcome 
xtra season which begins on June 23rd. It is therefore with no 
desire to cramp Alec Clunes’ style, or to denigrate his pioneering 
work, that one is forced to refer in less than lukewarm terms to 
his treatment of Twelfth Night. Any play whose alternative title 
is What You Will must be a temptation to the producer, and Mr. 
(lunes has certainly seized on the double gilt of this opportunity. 

In the Clunes version, then, the play opens with a spotlit Feste in 
font of the curtain and as Shakespeare wrote nothing for Feste to 
sy at that point, the jester can do no more than withdraw, leaving 
the curtain to rise on Act I, Scene 2, “The Sea Coast.” Enter 
sailor, who makes a prolonged and cautious reconnaissance in dumb 
show before the entry of Viola and the Captain. None of this 
gems to have any real relevance to the play; and one may be 
pardoned, perhaps, for preferring Shakespeare’s method of plunging 
ys straight into Orsino’s opening soliloquy. 

But no sooner have we settled down to the comfortable assurance 
that Jean Forbes Robertson is as good as Viola as we had hoped, 
than we are faced with the first Sir Toby scene, which sets the 
key for the rest of the’comedy. It is, apparently, to be regarded 
3a work by Tchekov rather than by Shakespeare, and very bril- 
jantly has Mr. Clunes carried it off—in a purely Tchekovian sense. 
Even the drunk :cene, despite Denys Blakelock’s masterly Aguecheek 
md Joyce Redman’s full-blooded Maria, proceeds with remote, 
sow and iwilit tread towards a hangover which Shakespeare—bless 
him—left firmly out of his script. Perhaps the trouble here lies in 
Mr. Clunes’ own reading of Feste, whom he plays as a character 
ft to out-melancholy Jacques himself. 

It is perhaps understandable that a so-often produced play like 
Twelfth Night should be a temptation to any producer as regards 
new readings, and no one will seriously challenge—even if they 
aannot wholeheartedly applaud—the use of a pocket-diary by Olivia 
very well played by Vivienne Bennett) after Cesario’s “ Farewell, 
fair cruelty.” And it is, paradoxically, well within convention to 
underplay the relations between Antonio and Sebastian, although by 
doing so the shape of the play as a whole is damaged. But, on the 
whole, Mr. Clunes has done no more than present us with a 
smulacrurn of Shakespeare seen in a clouded mirror. 

It should be added that Walter Hudd, treading alone and aloof, 
gives us a really terrific Malvolio, and that Rolf Gerard’s decor— 
notably Orsino’s court—is quite delightful to look upon. Nor, in 
general, need the Arts Theatre be ashamed of having presented a 
very courageous, if umsuccessful, experiment. For experiment is, 
one hopes, at the top of their list of responsibilities to an all-too- 
starved playgoing public. Bast. WRIGHT. 


THE CINEMA 


“The Spoilers.’’ At the Leicester Square.——‘‘ Flying Fortress ”’ 
At Warner’s and the Empire.—_—** The Defeat of the Germans 
Near Moscow.’’ At the Astoria, Charing Cross Road - 
“Anglo-Soviet Alliance.’’ Generally released in the Newsreels. 

How long does it take for a period in history to develop in its 

literature (and nowadays in films) types of people to represent the 

life and legends of the time? A new screen version of The Spoilers 
comes to remind us that for Alaska’s gold-rushing nineteen-hundreds 
the types have firmly crystallised. Though the actors may have 
changed (with William Farnum linking us with the golden age of the 

Western in a part appropriate to his years), the characterisations of 

Rex Beach’s novel are now a permanent part of American tradition. 

Pethaps Richard Barthelmess as Broncho looks upon his unattainable 

mistress with somewhat too subtle a longing, and before sending 

him back to her Faro tables, saloon-keeping Marlene Dietrich may 
pause for just a second longer than the blood and thunder of the 
ule requires but John Wayne, Randolph Scott, and Harry Carey 
we proudly pre-Freud and ready to fight for their gold from 
sloon to court-room and back again. These were lush, lawless 
days, and though the characterisations are superficial, tney are at 
my rate in terms of flesh and blood, and appropriate to a time 

When those two properties of the human organism were of some 

uignificance. 

It is a pity that the protagonists of our current war films are 

Mt equally in tune with the spirit of the day. Flying Fortress is 

maemic almost to the point of complete inanition. There is, it is 
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true, a kind of antiseptic purity about some of the technical 
detail of the substratospnere raid on Berlin, and there is a taxi- 
driver who, when asked to go to the East-End at the height of a 
London air-raid, says, “ ’Spose I might as well get it down there as 
up here ”—but the men and the women of the film are for the most 
part a pale and puny crew, completely barren of those “ strange 
oaths and modern instances” which were once regarded as a part 
of the make-up of the soldier. The actors ere not to be blamed. 
There is evidence that Carla Lehmann and Richard Greene deserve 
better opportunities than are provided by this hackneyed script of 
play-boy turned hero, and girl-reporter comforting bombed slum- 
dweller. The whole cause of the trouble is that no one has tried 
seriously and hard enough in feature films to record the charac- 
teristics of the mood in which people are fighting this war. The 
half-hearted attempts that are made tend to begin and end in 
fashionable drawing-rooms with the lower orders proving their 
heroism and humanity by providing comic relief in the intervals. 
If men and women fighting for gold in Alaska can be portrayed 
as human beings, surely in our present circumstances we must have 
mobilised some special dignity and wealth of spirit which can be 
used on the screen to zive life to the story of today. 

The feature film should be using its opportunities for intimate 
characterisation to support the broad general picture of modern war 
which is provided by such films as The Defeat of the Germans Near 
Moscow. This film of the Russian winter offensive is sp2ctacular 
in its scenes of infantry and tanks advancing under fire, of villagers 
moved to hysterical tears by their liberators, of horrifying piles of 
bodies tortured by the retreating Nazis. The battle is huge, and 
the individual soldier, whether grimly advancing, wounded, or dead, 
cannot but seem a tiny insignificant particle in a mechanical mael- 
strom which leaves only ruin behind it. 

It has fallen to the lot of the R.A.F. Film Unit to provide for 
the newsreels the most revealing film of the war, and the best 
record of an historic meeting that has ever been filmed. The 
scenes are of the arrival of M. Molotov and of the signing of the 
Anglo-Soviet Alliance. The unposed pictures are packed wit 
fascinating detail—M. Maisky is quietly providing M. Molotov with 
a running translation of Mr. Eden’s speech when an alert young 
Russian quickly lowers his head between theirs to add a remark 
of correction, guidance or elucidation; M. Maisky and Mr. Eden 
each insists that the other join M. Molotov on the back seat of a 
car, and the problem is finally solved by the three of them sitting 
together in happy discomfort. Mr. Eden makes no attempt to 
conceal his pleasure at every detail of the occasion, and from a 
hundred little details of behaviour it is clear that Mr. Churchill 
(in a quiet mood) and M. Molotov know that this historic day 
really belongs to Maisky and to Eden. Here is a film that will 
‘become historical. EpGAR ANSTEY. 


CESSATION OF WAR 


WILL it cease and the snow— 

Gathering on the muzzles of guns— 

Lie undisturbed 

While the lights of Europe leap and glow 

And the cracking of ice as the pent-up waters flow 
Bear back our sons? 


Will spring see the cessation, 

Pale petals flung under their feet 

As they come back, P 

And the budding hopes of a Nation 

And smiles and songs and tears which need no explanation 
Fill every street? 


Will midnight seem hollow, 

Warm, soundless, summery, wingless skies. 

And they who flew 

Knowing moonlight as a guide to show 

Flat silvered roofs and factory chimneys spread below, 
See with new eyes? 


Will the great news be shouted 
Above the sound of threshing wheat, 
Bright leaves like flags 
And burdened orchards golden and red, 
From toil and strife to green quiet ways to turn instead 
Our eager feet? 
E. CoLtins. 
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Sirn,—The Spectator has always been a popular paper Rugby School. 
The names of the Headmaster and Mr. P. F. Wiener have drawn an 
even wider Rugbeian public to its columns. R. de C. Peele and J. R. M. 


However, the facts 
An outside reader 


Whitehorn have followed a distinguished precedent 
given by the latter are open to some qualification. 


might well be led to suppose that inteliect was of some considerable 
importance at Rugby. This, we venture to suggest, is mot the case. 
Games have always been predominant; they still are Literary and 


intellectual ability receive a cold and somewhat suspicious appraisement. 

Prowess at games receives a respect born of admiration. We offer no 

comment on this at present, but we are certain that J. R. M. Whitehorn 

will, on maturer consideration, find himself in agreement with us.—Yours 

faithfully, J. F. Exxin, E. J. Scorrt. 
Sixth Form, Rugby 


Sir,—May I congratulate Messrs. Peele and Whitehorn on their articles 
on the Centenary of Arnold’s death? I must, however, challenge Mr. 
Whitehorn’s assertion that such activities as music, dramatic, debating and 
literary societies, magazines and school orchestras are not feasible in day 
schoo!s. I can assure him that in my old day school in Scotland these 
activities flourished forty years ago, some of them much earlier, and they 
also existed at other schools like it. They are, I think, to be found in 
these days in most Scottish secondary schovls, and I think also in most 
English Grammar and State-aided secondary schools. 

As a Scotsman long resident in Engiand and interested as a parer: 
in Rugby School and post-war education, I have often wondered, when 
reading correspondence on this subject, if there 1s not too much dis- 
cussion about public schools. The efficient schools will survive and 
deserve to survive as most valuable national assets. They are, however, 
very expensive and can only cater for a small minority of the best 
children of all classes. In Scotland public (boarding) schools are small 
and few. Practically all working- and middle-class Scottish boys receive 
their higher education at one of the great day schools. Education at 
these schools is relatively cheap and they are thoroughly democratic. 
For generations they have produced the vast majority of leading Scotsmen 
in every walk of life, some now governing this country and the erapire, 
while many of these had nothing in youth but ability, ambition, a thirst 
for knowledge and the will to work. 

Apart from reform of the public schools which, after all, can under 
any system only educate a small number of boys, should not the aim 
of post-war education in England be, where necessary, to develop, for 
the children of all classes capable of benefiting from a higher education, 
the existing Grammar and secondary schools to the traditions and level 
of the great Scottish day schools? Thus, side by side and on an equality 
with the public schools, such schools may come to be regarded, as in 
Scotland, by the community generally as the national educational nurseries 
of our future leaders.—Yours faithfully, T. C. GUTHRIE. 

Rookwood, Bramhall Park Road, Cheadle Hulme, Cheshire. 


Str,—I congratulate Mr. J. R. M. Whitehorn on his letter from Rugby 
School and especially endorse his emphasis on the primary importance of 
the cultivation of the intellect in the education of youth. The march of 
time shows the increasing dominance of man over his environment and 
this is due to the application of his intellectual powers to the elucidation 
of the natural laws. Most men will concede that this growing mastery 
has made for the increase of man’s happiness; heaven knows there is 
plenty of room for more, but it is surely a fact that where civilisation 
is most advanced the lot of the common man is a vastly happier one. 
Man is what he is as distinct from the lower animals because he has a 
thinking organ and since the increasing use of that has conferred many 
material benefits upon him it is natural that he should cultivate it and 
apply his reasoning powers wherever he may find fields wherein they 
may operate 

The first essential intellectual principle is respect for truth and since 
an education in the principles of science places that in the foremost place, 
und more and more of our youth are being trained in scientific subjects, 
it is natural that respect for truth grows. But truth is based on the 
evidence of facts, and facts are among the hardest things in the world 
to be assured of. The young scientist is taught to put the believed facts 
on which he bases his theory and practice through the sternest of inquisi- 
tions and he finds that preliminary examination to be essential. He 
applies that inquisition to the ethical field and he finds the foundations 
of Christian dogma to be of the shakiest. But that finding has no 
relation whatever to the validity of Christian ethics which in fact are 
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common to many religions and long antedated the beginning 
Christianity. 

Can, then, a foundation for ethics be found apart from Christ, 
dogma? I believe it can and that the first stone is the fact that in mg 


there is somehow inherent a respect for truth, a knowledge that it js, 
* good,” and it is on that that the man of scientific education builds }j 
temple, and who shall say that the foundation is not stable?—Yours, & 

Clive House, 25 Warwick Road, Coventry. W. FRASER ANNANp, 


THE SCHOOL OF ANATOMY 


S1r,—Professor Norman Bentwich in your issue of June 5th says: “4 
famous painting of Rembrandt, ‘ The School of Anatomy,’ shows a grow 
of solemn Dutch doctors gathered round a body and probing it, » 
discover the cause of death.” He is Quite mistaken. It represents, as j 
title implies, a lesson in anatomy, not a post-mortem room. 

The professor is demonstrating the muscles of the forearm. He raise 
the large flexor muscle with his forceps and by bending the finger 
of his other hand shows how the muscle in question works. Sad the 
one of the world’s masterpieces should be so misunderstood.—Yours, & 

M E. DvrHam 


A NEW TABLE OF LESSONS 


Str,—The correspondence under the above heading shows signs of flood 
ing a much wider area than you envisaged when you allowed it to begin 
But—if space allows—may I, in case no more distinguished O7 
scholar takes up the gage thrown down by the Rev. A. H. T. Clarke, & 
allowed to say that (a) the “ popular theory” of a “double Isaiah” he 
not been demolished, “ practically ” (or even partially) by the discover 
of “Elamite Persian” words in Isaiah; and (b) that the late date ¢ 
Daniel has not been “actually demolished” by the discovery of Earh 
Ionian Greek in that book! Both dates rest on many other consideration 
than the purely linguistic ones. I, too, have a sufficient smattering @ 
knowledge of the various Semitic tongues to be able to form my om 
conclusions as to the value of the arguments based on the (possibk 
appearance of Assyrian root-forms in the Hebrew Scriptures.—Your 
faithfully, H. Martyn SaNnpDeERs 


RELIGION AND THE B.B.C. 


S1r,—That renowned scientist Thomas Henry Huxley used to deligh 
in telling the story of a loud-voiced corporal who during a certain we 
found himself stumbling on a party of th: enemy. With commendabk 
perception of the situation, the corporal, exercising his vocal powers t 
the utmost, shouted “ Up, men, and at them.” And the enemy, thinkin 
that a regiment was upon them, speedily took to flight. 

The Rationalist Press Association is seeking to emulate that corpora 
I am not concerned about the claims made in their advertisements it 
the columns of The Spectator and elsewhere. The question is whether 
their strength justifies the claims. A short time ago the R-P.A. wa 
hoping to raise its membership to 5,000, and seeing that the membership 
includes folk abroad as well as in Great Britain, the claim is hardly : 
strong one. If every organisation of a similar numerical strength put 
in the same claim, the B.B.C. would have its work cut out to gilt 
satisfaction. Moreover, the R.P.A. might be reminded that the histor 
of the last 30 years does not reveal that movements away from religion. 
or against it, have been conspicuous in granting freedom of thought ané 
speech to those from whom they differ. Voltaire has a very pungeml 
utterance on scepticism and freedom, but mv milk of human kindnes 
is of so creamy a character that I forbear to quote it.—Yours faithfully 

WALTER H. ARMSTRONG, 
President of the Methodist Conference 
1 Central Buildings, Westminster. 


S1r,—“ Who am I that I should pretend to comprehend the Inscrutable?’ 
said Dean Swift. A finite mind can never grasp that which is Infinit 
In esoteric matters the human intellect can pursue a line of enquiry 
to a point at which it must stop. It is thereafter a question of Beli 
or Disbelief. It cannot (I submit) explain the ultimate purpose of Lift 
or of Creation. A Belief, therefore, founded on logical grounds, § 
demanded by the questing thinker. The old Faith, based upon sud 
grounds, is one in which, after much study and research into the histo 
of Comparative Religion, I find Truth, Happiness, Beauty, and, above a, 
Humility. 

To those who think they can find Truth in a test-tube, Happiness 2 
a hedonistic heterodoxy, Humility in a huddle of dialectical Dons, ¢ 
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Beauty in a “ Brains-Trust,” I would say that their credulity is greater 


than mine 

To Cecil G. Brown I would suggest that the wealth of culture so well 
displayed in the work of Professor Gilbert Murray, of which I am not 
entirely ignorant, would be the more exquisite if it were infused with a 
Christianity, The same observation applies to the learning 
But if what one might call the “ argumenium ad 


tincture of 
of Sir James Frazer. 


hominem” applies, I am content to share the beliefs of such men as 
Leonardo da Vinci, St. Thomas Aquinas (whose arguments against the 
existence of God far transcend those of the Nationalist Press!), Mendel, 


Pasteur or Marconi. And indeed if pure mathematics is a good test 
of Reason, who is more illustrious in that field today than Professor 
Whitehead, F.R.S.—another “ irrational” convert to that Church whose 


adherents so far outnumber those of all the non-Catholic sects in 
Christendom. 
But, Sir, the consideration of great names is unprofitable as is the 


fundamentalism referred to by Mr. Brown which, as I understand it, was 
ano time a dogma of the Catholic Church. 
The outstanding evil (though unintentional) of pagan materialism is 
the concentration on matter rather than spirit, and warlike Prussia is an 
aample of its results. For these reasons I believe the B.B.C. to be right 
on moral grounds. 
However, Sir, I am taught, and believe, that he who lives and acts 
acording to the dictates of his own conscience is a spiritual member 
of God’s Church on earth. Between honest pagans and honest believers 
therefore—‘ Palmam qui-meruit ferat.” And this “ intolerant dogmatism ” 
will not, I hope, upset Mr. Percy Pigott. 
I shall continue, of course, to take my Spectator.—Yours faithfully, 
HERBERT MALONE. 
Burford House, Derby Road, Caversham, Berks. 


POST-WAR GERMANY 


§ir,—There is one paragraph in your admirable article on “ Post-War 
Germany ” to which I think exception must be taken. You say, at the 
bottom of page 547: 

“Tt has been pointed out with justice that under the rigid censor- 
ship prevailing, the slaughter in Poland, the mass-murders of Belgrade 
and Rotterdam, the executions of hostages in every conquered country, 
are quite unknown to millions of decent Germans who would in- 
stinctively revolt against such butchery.” 

l cannot accept so sweeping a statement which is quite contrary to 
common sense. The Germans make no pretence as to how they treat 
the conquered peoples and is it suggested that every soldier who goes 
on leave is sworn to secrecy under pain of death, if he should tell his 
family what he is doing and what he has seen? So far from hiding these 
fats from the German people you should know that these scenes of 
horror have actually been filmed and shown both in Germany and in 
countries under the Axis rule. It is part of that “ organisation for sym- 
pathy,” against which we have been repeatedly warned, to imagine that 
there are millions of Germans unaware of how their soldiers behave 
intime of war, and I regret that a paper so well-informed as yours is 
should have been responsible for publicising statements which obviously 
have no foundation.—Yours faithfully, SIDNEY SALMON. 

87 Richmond Hill Court, Richmond, Surrey. 


§R—In Lord Maugham’s enumeration of essential reparations by 
Germany which you quote under this heading in the leading article of 
your issue of June 12th, the most essential appears to be omitted, in the 
ase of Poland, namely the restitution of lands, farms and houses to 
the rightful owners, or their heirs or representatives in cases where the 
owners exiled or taken to forced labour in Germany are dead or cannot 
be traced. 

The Germans to whom farms in Western Poland have been handed 
wer should be repatriated to Germany and no visa granted to any 
passport for them to leave that country for a term of years. The same 
principle is inherent in respect of Eastern Poland in the treaty just 
igned by the Soviet Union with Great Britain and the United States, 
wth regard to exiles to Siberia, as the treaty “renounces all aggressive 
mentions.’—Yours faithfully, Basit Peto. 
Gatehouse, Ilford, near Bradford-on-Avon, Wiltshire. 


BRITISH RESTAURANTS AND FEES 


§R—Mr. A. R. Young accuses the Ministry of Food of having made a 
tad bargain with the Performing Right Society in regard to fees for the 
performance of copyright music by’ wireless receiving sets in British 
Restaurants. He also accuses the Society of exploiting the national crisis 
fr “private gain,” calls.it a “commercial organisation” demanding 
“atortionate profits” “ against the public interest,” and in his eagerness 
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to condemn the Society by the generous use of these entirely unjustified 
expressions, he betrays the fact that he cannot have read one word of 
the explanatory literature which the Society has issued during the 
twenty-eight years of its existence. Surely it would have been wiser to 
take this elementary precaution before rushing into print? 

The scale of fees agreed with the Ministry of Food is the lowest under 
the Society’s tariff for restaurants—in other words it is the rate applied 
to third-class cafés and tea-rooms. ‘This modest basis was accepted by 
the Society as one of the many similar concessions it is making by way 
of a contribution to the nationa! effort. Mr. Young thinks that the total 
fees paid by British Restaurants will be a “very large sum,” but even 
if it amounted to a few hundred pounds per annum, the aggregate 
amount is not what has to be considered—it is the few shillings or pence 
receivable by the thousands of composers and authors entitled to share 
in it. If Mr. Young had any notion of the small addition it represents 
to the modest annual income of the average composer, perhaps even he 
might not find it a “very large sum.” 

It might be urged, with justice, that as music is of such value to the 
national effort, the composer ought to be paid more highly than in normal 
times, particularly in view of the diminution in his income caused by 
the cessation of so many peace-time entertainments. Actually, however, 
the composer, through the Society, is accepting lower rates than the 
normal where some special war-time use of music is involved. The scale 
Mr. Young mentions works out at about threepence per day per 
restaurant. That threepence has to be divided among the composers, 
authors and publishers of the many tunes played during the day, and 
the Society is quite content to leave impartial judgement to decide whether 
this is “ extortionate.’—Yours faithfully, C. F. JAMEs, 

General Manager, The Performing Right Society, Limited. 


FOOD WASTAGE 


S1r,—Mr. Seeley says that the statements of myself and Sir William 
Beach Thomas are not supported by facts. I am afraid his are equally 
unsupported. 

He says that now practically every grain has been knocked out. I am 
glad this is so in Lincolnshire. Here we have been less fortunate, and 
in spite of the best efforts of our War Agricultural Committee and the 
threshing contractors, threshing is only just finished and the loss by 
mice has been very great. Mice do much more damage than rats in 
ricks, where they are numerous. and after February they begin to 
increase very fast indeed, and the damage they do is very considerable. 
If anyone will compare his yields per acre from ricks threshed shortly 
after harvest and ricks left till April, he will have no doubt on that 
score. When my son went into a farm I gave him one piece of advice, 
“'Thresh out every grain of corn you have as soon after harvest as you 
can. I have often had to hold tll the spring, and invariably lost money 
by it.” This is where a man who is in a big enough way to own his 
own threshing-set scores. 

I cannot think where the idea arose that if there are many mice in 
a rick there are no rats, and vice versa. It is absolutely untrue. I can 
only think it arose like this. If you have to keep a rick till May, you 
will find few rats and many mice, not because the rats have not been 
there, but because as soon as the weather gets a bit warm the rats all 
move out into the hedgerows and the mice stay in the rick. Every 
farmer knows this. The migration takes place about April. If you 
thresh in February or March you will find a difference, both rats and 
mice in the rick. 

Perhaps I may be allowed to tell a story of how mice can increase 
in a rick. Some years ago I was threshing oat ricks during the Easter 
school holidays, and I agreed with the school children to come and kill 
the mice at a pepgny a dozen. The score averaged 900 mice per rick, 
or 2,700 in the three ricks. I have just threshed two oat ricks because 
I could not get the tackle before. The sheaves were all bitten to pieces 
by the mice. I wish Mr. Seeley would tell us the secret of how to get 
oat ricks “dressed” against mice. I’ve always heard it could be done, 
but never found anyone who could do it yet in 40 years’ farming. 
May I disillusion Mr. Seeley on two personal poiuts: 

1. He suggests my ricks were not threshed out because the ricks were 
ungetatable. May I inform him you can get into any field of my farm 
off the hard high road, and the ricks are always built just inside the gates? 

2. He seems to suggest that I have not yet paid my last year’s 
threshing bill, May I assure him that this is not the case, and the 
suggestion has caused a good deal of amusement to both myself and 
my friends. As a matter of fact, I pay the threshing bill monthly, and, 
being a careful soul, am allowed to deduct 5 per cent. for cash. 


But, seriously, he has got hold of one good point. The way some 
farmers keep the threshing-tackle owner waiting for his money is a 
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disgrace, for the cash is there for that from the sale of the corn. But I 
blame the threshing contractors a little. If they refused to thresh a 
man’s corn one year unless and until he had paid his last year’s bill the 
situation would soon right itself. Indeed, I would go further and say 
no further threshing until the work done on the previous visit had been 
paid for. If the War Agricultural Committees would introduce this 
rule it would, after the first wailing, be a benefit all round. But one 
thing is clear ; if we are to grow more corn, and we must, then we must 
have more threshing sets.—Yours faithfully, NORTHBROOK. 


Woodlands Farm, Bramdean, Hants. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND FUEL 


Sir,—I think with you that the Government would have been better 
advised to have adhered in principle to the Beveridge Scheme, and for 
the very reason set forth by Sir John Percival in his letter in The 
Spectator of June 12th. Let us, as Mr. J. R. M. Whitehorn says in his 
artic'e “Arnold and 1942,” proceed “along the lines of reason.” Most 
questions which harry the minds of those with small incomes are 
governed by the word “margin,” and this is evident not least in fuel. 
It may be perfectly practicable for Sir John Percival, and others similarly 
placed, to work on their own 80 per cent. norm., but what about those 
who have to make do on perhaps 80 per cent. below the norm. prescribed 
by the several famous investigators? Not only is the cost of prime 
importance, but in small homes and tenements storage space is practically 
nil. People so placed cannot therefore assist the community (or inci- 
dentally themselves) by buying in summer, since they have neither the 
spare cash nor even the accommodation to contemplate a heavy stock. 
Again, how can economy be effected in the majority of such homes when 
by the very token of low income-levels that has already been automati- 
cally prearranged? Why I know a man who between the wars had to 
visit, near Christmas-time, in the course of his duty, certain peop'e on 
behalf of a big organisation (not a charitable one) and found many in 
bed during the day time. This so intrigued him that he enquired the 
reason from one or two of those visited. In each case it was ascertained 
that fuel was so dear and/or difficult to obtain that they had perforce 
to remain in bed for warmth. What a waste of potential human energy! 
Indeed, this latter may be one reason why those affected are sometimes 
dubbed lazy. Such people can only think about subsistence levels, not 
sea levels 

No, Sir, Sir John Percival must think again in terms of Reason, 
Margins, and the capacity to appreciate the disproportion in numbers 
of those represented by him in his letter, and of those whose viewpoints 
I have tried to express. I wonder did the Government defer to the 
former and neg'ects the latter when it shelved the Beveridge Scheme— 
Why not ration and be done with it?—Yours, &c., 
W. H. Parry. 


I wonder! 
54 Hortensia House, Hortensia Road, S.W. 10 


THE MARQUIS DE SADE 


Six.—With reference to Lord Vansittart’s pointed poem in defence of 
the Marquis de Sade in comparison with Heydrich, it may be remem- 
bered that the Marquis, who was in prison at the time that the French 
Revolution broke out, was released, joined the Jacobin Party, and was 
known as Citoyen Brutus Sade. He was given a post as President of 
one of the Revolutionary Tribunals in Paris; but he could not bear 
sentencing people to death or even to severe imprisonment and he was 
sacked from his job for excessive mildness. Later, he got into trouble 
under Napoleon, not for moral obliquities, but for writing a play in 
which the First Consul and Josephine and Madame Tallien appear in 
an unfavourable light. For this he was sent to a lunatic asylum where 
he resided for the rest of his life. He died in 1814. His body was 
cremated ; but his skull is probably somewhere in England; it was 
bought by an enterprising tourist.—Yours sincerely, 
Foreign Office, S.W. 1. F. ASHTON-GwWATKIN. 


A LOST VERB 


Sir,—I am anxious to be informed by any of your readers who are 
also writers what has happened to the verb “ begin.”” No modern author 
now uses it I notice. The following quotations will illustrate my point: 
“He started to think” ; “ The Germans started to arrive”; “ The fire 
started to burn.” I feel sure that the opening sentence of a mudern 
edition of the Bible would be: “At the start, &c.” I presume that 
writers must have a good and sufficient reason for thus eliminating the 
ind I should very much like to know the reason for it. 
J. R. Scort. 


verb I allude to, 
Willsbero’, Londonderry. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


TWIcE within four days my bees have gone through a rather mr 
manoeuvre. The stock in question is a very strang one, growing rathe 
too numerous for the hive, and not unexpectedly the swarming ecstay 
has seized upon the younger part of the population. They have rushed 
forth. The air was wild with wings until a slender bough quite chy 
to the hive was selected as a swarming point and presently weighed 
down almost to the ground by many pounds of bees. Within a quarter 
of an hour the swarm began to break up and the thousands of would-be 
trekkers returned peaceably enough to the parent hive: the trek was 
abandoned, and a little cold water from the rose of a garden-can finished 
the act of repentance. The presumption is that a young queen refused 
to foilow the revolutionaries ; but, as the bee-master, now searching for 
the young queen, said: “ You've never done finding out something new 
about bees.” From the hive, as from Africa, “Semper aliquid novi" 
Like all insects, they are creatures of instinct ; but the instincts run ia 
very crooked grooves. Inspection of the hive suggests that this year’ 
harvest of honey should be large, but one can hardly expect the record 
of two years ago to be surpassed when two hives supplied more than 
120 lbs. of run honey. 


Vermin Virtues 


An ardent request that vermin, especially stoats and weasels, should 
not be allowed to multiply appeared recently in The Field, and it evoked 
the comment that stoats and weasels killed rats. Now it is part of my 
creed that both stoats and weasels play a not invaluable part in th 
balange of Nature within this island ; but there is, I think, no evidence 
that weasels kill rats, though there is evidence that the two do no 
“consent to a mutual relation”: many weasels few rats is the ruk 
Another doubtful point arises in the controversy. The Forestry Com- 
mission is accused of harbouring vermin. It more often evicts vermin 
When the Commission took ia hand some very barren land on the borders 
of Norfolk and Suffolk, ceighbouring landowners complained that their 
lands were invaded by stoats. The fact was that the complete clearance 
of the afforested area from rabbits routed the starving stoats to th 
adjacent rabbit-ridden land belonging to those whom The Countryman 
has called “ bunnyfactors.” The Forestry Commissioners are open to 
the charge of certain offences against welcome animals, such as brown 
squirrels and blackcock, but they do not harbour stoats. 


English Tobacco 

Close alongside this same afforested area I visited several times a 
early experiment in growing English tobacco. It was extremely success 
ful, at any rate so far as the plants and the curing of the leaves were 
concerned. The only trouble was the Excise. Now we are struggling 
to be more and more self-supporting, the growing of this crop might 
very well be resumed. The plant, rather like the conifers of the Forestry 
Commission, enjoys a light sandy soil which is of little use for anything 
else. So also in the controversy over rye. That cereal is only a riva 
to wheat, barley and oats (all of which may be made into bread) a 
poor soils. It will flourish where the others will not ; and what a useful 
straw it produces! 


In the Garden 


One of the most disappointing events in the orchard is the shrivelling 
and dropping of already formed fruit. It is often Nature’s proper method 
of reducing excess; but it may be due to other causes, and the best 
preventive is abundant watering (especially in grass orchards) and mulcb- 
ing, in which lawn mowings may be used. Grass, of course, is bad for 
young trees. That ingenious research-worker, Mr. Spencer Pickering, 
could turn a naturally green apple red (a sign of lowered vitality) by 
bringing grass close to the trunk. Even the supply of water did oo 
alter the deleterious effect of the grass. The bumper crop of chernes 
runs a greater risk from birds than from drought, and the trees are a0 
easily protected ; but if they are of manageable size much fruit may & 
saved by the simple device of throwing a reel of black cotton from side 
to side, though this most useful method is usually restricted to sud 
lowly crops as gooseberries or green peas. “ Digging for victory” is 9 
necessary that gardeners may be advised to use flower-beds lately ga 
with tulips and forget-me-nots—that favourite mixture—or other eatl! 
flowers for the planting of leeks or late sowings of that more decoraut 
vegetable, the carrot. W. Beach THOMAS. 
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Revolution by Order 


By Il 





The Government of -Colone!l Pierre 


Harrap. I§s 


ALTHOUGH 


Viciy. lieutenant 


the world has little noted it, there is a “revolution” 





going on in France. Or, rather, there are two revolutions going on. 
(here is a real revolution of opinion; a national stocktaking, a kind 
of unorganised preparation for a future States General—for France 


xrepared for profound changes than she has been since ’89. 











Chen there is an official “ national revolution,” defined in proclama- 
tions by the Marshal, in speeches and articles by Vichy propa- 
zandists, carried out, on by a mass of rules and orders, by a 
few il changes, above all by a great game of musical chairs in 
idministration, where it is now as much a handicap to have beer 

a Mason as it used to be a help, where all the follies of the 
xdre moral” are parodied and where even the fiteers of the 
ne ¢ like M. Fay, they have any knowledge of the shift 
mn power brought about by the Russian war and the entry of the 
United State e hedging. Even M. Laval prepares a line of 
t through U.S.A., and the official Press goes on with the solemn 





I id pr eC a 1 French h 

n cial C wr S V Or sin C iat Col 

n emarkable book. As befits so disting 

XI} | 5 a 1odel o I | 
officia ingua nake Gersta 

rea \ romises of t Vichy rég 

ligl yerformanc ( I er is re 
cre; s due ot y often due, but that 

t! le, V lave a ible the record of the basic principles 
and practices of the n zime. What kind of impression is made? 
rt e of indecision. Schemes are aoe ind after a 

few months dropped; one step forward (by M. Chevalier followed 
by one step back (by M. Carcopino The official ind officious 
patronage of the Church by the Marshal was feared by the more 
prudent of the clergy, if it was welcomed by the Baudrillarts and 
the other heirs of the foolish political prelates of the nineteenth 
century. The attempts to build up a “national” party and a 


‘national ” youth movement foundered on the rock of German domi- 
nation. A real “ national” party, a real “ national” youth movement 
would 5: organising resistance to the Germans, not providing cover 
for collaboration in the new order of which the life, death and 
posthumous career of Heydrich provide such a fine working model. 
And all that Colonel Tissier has to say on this point is made doubly 


telling since Laval has replaced Darlan, since Abel Bonnard has 
become Minister of Education,,and such tainted agents of Germany 
as the ex-art dealer agent of Mr. Hearst, M. Benoist-Méchin, have 


risen higher in the official hierarchy. The Marshal is less and less 
effective, even as a figure-head; the “ French state” is increasingly 
a police state, run for and to a large extent by the Germans 
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Yet the absurd parody of the Nazi and Fascist revolutions gogs 
on. The old Ecole Polytechnique, alma mater of Foch and of Heng 
Poincaré, is made safe for the Germens, but a school for the French 
Gestapo is raised to the rank of the grandes & But even here 
the pre-1789 bias of Vichy future agrégés és m uchardage 
study the administrative history of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. Fouché isy’t good enough as a model; so the ghost of 
M. de Sartines has to walk. 

Behind all 


les. 


makes the 
h 


these follies and treasons, as Colonel Tissier makes 


plain, lies a fundamental miscalculation, There was combined ip 
the men of Bordeaux a naive belief in their ability to handle the 
Germans and a conviction that Britain would speedily follow the 
example of surrender set by the hero of Verdun. That profound 
a priori ignorance of the outer world that marked French conserya- 
tive thought, at rate ym the moment that that profoundly 
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for But, as Colonel Tissier points out, even in the darkest days of 
June, ‘ Pét nc | surrender. Why did he? 
There was revealed in the last war. 
There are other r this view than Poincaré’s 
memoirs, which cites Of course, Pétaip 
was not the onl! Tissier points many 
of the Fre -nchme de Gaulle were far from 
sharing his _— the war would end in qa 
German victory 4 point of hon But 
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stain from the dirty hands of the Brinons Bo nnards, Lavals that has 
turned even the more respectable plans and activities of Vichy toa 
tattle-tale brown. This austere record of the truth of this political 
Gresham’s law can be warmly commended to all serious readers 


D. W. BroGan 


Last Essays 


The Death of the Moth. By Virginia Woolf. Hogarth Press. 9s. 


THESE essays are mainly about literary subjects and what one thought 
of The Common Reader one will, on the whole, think of them, 
If anything, they are written more genuinely from the standpoint 
of the (of course, infinitely idealised) common reader. Virginia 
Woolf knew, which most professional critics do not, that writers 
have “a mood of the great general mind which they interpret, and, 
indeed, almost discover, so that we come to read them rather for 
that than for any story or character or scene of separate excellence”; 
that the “suggestiveness of words” will often make a bad book 
into a very lovable human being, and a good book into a man whom 
we can hardly rolerate in the room ; and she discusses with great 
point and warmth ithe endless interactions of lovable and _ hateful 
people and their good and bad books. In the process, she can 
write very perceptive straight criticism; the essays on George 
Moore and E. M. Forster in this volume could hardly be better. 
But somehow, though the essays are individually acute and humane, 
the total effect stifles. It is like Orlando and-the gypsies ; one is 
over-conscious of the 300 bedrooms of English literature and its 
social connexions. The best essays are ubout minor figures; the 
great figures are not brought alive, but trivialised for, after a point, 
one just does not care who their friends and relations were. Of 
course, it affected their work, but there the work is, and either one 
reads it or one does not. 

Thete are two do what she 
novels—be circumstantial. 
not what they are; and, 
always general, and never 
people out of their local and 
and the attempt dulls the 
qualities as people and 
the truth 


reasons for this. She is trying 
could not and did not try to do in her 
Her novel characters are what they feel, 
however minutely analysed, feelings are 
particular. Here she tries to build 
particular relationships rcumstances, 
edge of her perception of their intrinsic 
writers. Also, as she herself says in 
f biography and the truth of fictien do not mix. 


to cl 





one of these essays, 


But this book is called The Death of the Moth, and I wish ther 
was more about the moth in it. For in this essay and the om 
called Evening Over Sussex she makes explicit, and analyses th 
general statement which underlies all her work. She says of th 


moth flying round the one window-pane: “That was all he could 
do, in spite of the size of the downs, the width of the sky, the fae 
off smoke of houses, and the romantic voice, now and then, of! 
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made during the decade 1930 , 
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steamer Out at sea”; and, particularising: “And then, when all great. It is a story of pilgrimage through places and ideas , 
seems blown to its fullest and tautest, with beauty, and beauty, and crusader’s book, a tract for the times. 
But what is the pin? So far As the son of a distinguished editor, Mr. Massingham’s eary 


beauty, a pin pricks; it collapses 
training was strictly urban, and, as he says, “in the long run thatj 


as I could tell, the pin had something to do with one’s own im- 
potency. I cannot hold this—I cannot express this—I am overcome an education in the inessentials.” Here, then, is the record of his 
by it, I am mastered. Somewhere in that region one’s discontent exodus from town to country, from Fleet Street to something ap. 
lay ; and it was allied with the idea that one’s nature demands _ proximating to Jesse Collings’s ideal of three acres and a cow, ay 
mastery over all that it receives; and mastery her: meant the of his accompanying conversion from materialism through “a vagy 
power to convey what one saw now over Sussex, so that another individualistic theism ” to his present Christian philosophy. Th 
person could share it.” first real break with his urban training came when, by chance, he 

Her real theme is always this horribly painful impotence of man found himself exiled in Hampshire. There he discovered the bird. 
facing the power of beauty, and the belief that only by recognising world, and so began “to serve my apprenticeship im the workshop 


t 
licitly, and being able» to communicate the facts of beauty of universal nature.” But the final and lasting break did not com 


expli 

and impotence can either be made bearable. She is obsessed with until, after a second peried in the country, he joined the anthropo. 

the desire to communicate. Writing of the Elizabethans, she talks logical staff at University College. It was here that he acquire 

of “the enormous burden of the unexpressed”; reporting Mon- that “sense of continuity in the human panorama” which has sing 

taigne’s view, which was, I am sure, her own, she says: “Communi- informed all his life and work. 

cation is health ; communication is truth ; communication is happi- After that there could be no looking back. First the Cotswol 

ness.” But her problem is not the novelist’s problem; how to claimed him; and if those favoured but unhappy hills gave hip 

communicate with another individual by getting mto his separate much, by his books he has given much in return. The Cotswolj ( 

mind, but the poet’s problem: how to give awareness form, and will always be closely associated with his indefatigable researc 

thereby make it communicable to those who, with him, can get out It was here that he became convinced of the value of regionalism s 

of their separate minds into a world built only of the universals Next came the Chilterns—and a tragic accident which would hay 

of form and feeling. embittered beyond hope any man of less spiritual stature. Frog 
She need not have worried ; for not only can she convey with looking outwards he was now compelled mainly to look inward § 


extraordinary intensity a particular act of sensual perception; she Wide reading consolidated all he had discovered upon his physici 
is also one of the very rare prose writers whose general statements explorations of England, and compelled him into the belief thy 
immediately and intensely recreate in the mind of the reader the abstraction is the canker at the heart of things today. “ As I see it 
feeling stated. If she says, as in To the Lighthouse, that “the the return to realism, the rediscovery of concrete experience my 
walls of the partition had become so thin that practically it (emotion) — be reduced to three primary elements—the Christian faith, individug 
was all one stream,” then for the moment it is so, not only in the _ responsibility, and the land.” So the journey “ from Hudson toward 
book, but in the life of the reader. The fascination of these last Cobbett ” was completed ; henceforward the land, in its wholenes, 
short essays lies in seeing her pose problems as if she had not in’ was to be his unstinted concern. “The vital thing today is 5 C 
some sense solved them; and one wishes passionately that there keep the idea and the spirit of the human person, of the small unit 
were more of this and more of the statements, which are poems, of of the regional nucleus, of individual responsibility and of creativ 
mistlike substance of countless lives.” But possibly she work alive against the high tide of mechanisation, money-values, ani 





“the fine 

was too much a prose writer for these to be poems detached from that centralised despotism which in Germany has already ower t 
their context, and, anyway, one would presumably have missed other whelmed the soul of man.” 1 

admirable things, wit, feminism and plain nonsense. Some of Mr. -Massingham’s many readers, preferring his vivid 
CaROL STEWART. interpretive descriptions of the English countryside and the English} = 
Countrvman’s Credo countryman, may object that Remembrance is itself perhaps to _ 

. abstract. Clearly, however, a white-hot compulsion was on th 

Remembrance. By H. J. Massingham. (Batsford. tos. 6d. author to write this book. In the end it is an attempt to reveal, 


under the fierce light of a personal diagnosis, the common malady 
of us all today—and to suggest a cure. “So I have come to per 
ceive that the love and understanding of nature are the only practical 
means of living at all, and everything I have seen, thought and read 
confirms me.” This book is the vehement credo of that faith. 


Mr. MASSINGHAM defines his autobiography as “a topographical 
record of the country of my own mind from early years to the 
present day.” It is, in fact, as remote from the usual run of auto- 
biographies as twentieth-century England is from the England of Mr. 








Massingham’s vision. A conventional enticement on the dust-jacket - 

speaks of “ contacts with a wide range of famous people” ; but the C. Henry Warren, 

lion-hunting reader will look in vain in this vigorous, far-sighted and : : 

yet (to some) exasperating book for even thumb-nail sketches of the Union of Writers A 
; = Writers in Freedom. Edited by Hermon Ould. (Hutchinson. 8s. 6d a 
)! —_ WHAT new thing is presaged by this book? The sub-title is “A I 

Q Symposium based on the XVII International P E.N. Club Congres 

, held in London in September, 1941,” and we are given what I tak 

More than a century's accumulated business to be the pith of the proceedings. The dramatis personae incluk 

experience and nservative progress form such architects of social progress as President Benes of Czecho 

rian tearhevcwad of the commmucheusive uervice slovakia and H. G. Wells ; scholars of our diverse humanity sud 

" , as Senor de Madariaga and E. M. Forster; wild-eyed but san 

which the Westminster Bank is able to place minded prophets like Olaf Stapledon; and good plain noveliss 


like Phyllis Bentley and Thornton Wilder. The new idea is thi 
sa 3 ‘ " ares writers as a class can work out a common political philosophy ani 
The Bank's vast resources, its constant 1 common course of action. It is true that professional writers fom 
i great and growing element of society. The P.E.N. Club Congress 


| at its istomers disposal. 


P } I ta 3a i S$ exte S 
system of br offices in England and prove of themselves that common action by organised groups é 
;' writers is possible and practical. There is no reason why whites 
Wales and ts elsewhere, combine to is a class should not exercise a political influence analogous to thi 
enable it to ra wide range of facilities, of the Trades Unions. But there is an important sense in whid 
: writers are not a class at all. Are we not all writers? The P.EN 
details of which v gladly be given or ; ; pitti: Hic . wok 

= Club would have to spread its net wide to catch all those w 

request by the m ger of any branch. their writings are capable of influencing mankind. Bunyan mend 


| pots. Spinoza ground lenses. Cicero was a lawyer. Fielding was! 

— [ramnDp magistrate who refused to take literature seriously. Thucydides 
WESTMINS PER BANK a mine-owner and naval commander. Is Winston Churchill! 

LIMITED “writer” 2? Is Hitler? Literature is as large as humanity, # 

it is as absurd to talk of a class of writers as to talk of a classé 

; fighters, especially when there is a total war going on. 

€ Most of these P.E.N. Club writers (if we may so distinguish the 
( IX are deeply troubled by the war and seeking to reinforce thes 
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MAKING A WILL... 








CLIENT: “Then, I wish to include in my Will a legacy for 

The British and Foreign Bible Society.” 

SOLICITOR: “ That's an excellent idea. The Bible Society has 
at least four characteristics of an ideal bequest. 

CLIENT: “Well, what are they?” 

SOLICITOR: “Its purpose is definite and unchanging—to 

cirewate the Scriptures without either note or 

comment. 

Its record is amazing—since its inception in 1804 

it has distributed over 532 million volumes. Its 

scope is far-reaching—it broadcasts the Word of 

Ged in 750 languages. 

Its activities can never be superfluous—man will 

always need the Bible.” 

“You express my views exactly. The Society 

deserves a substantial legacy, in addition to one’s 

regular contribution.” 


BRITISH & FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY 
146, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 


CLIENT: 
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Thanks to our airmen, our skies 
are freed from menace. And clear 
are the skies of the man who takes 
out the HOUSEHOLDERS’ COMPRE- 
HENSIVE INSURANCE POLICY of 
the ‘GENERAL’, for he is armed 
with the fullest protection 
against the losses and liabilities 


GENERAL 


ACCIDENT FIRE AND LIFE 
ASSURANCE CORPORATION LIMITED 
Chief Offices: 

GENERAL BUILDINGS + PERTH + SCOTLAND 
GENERAL BUILDINGS - ALDWYCH » LONDON - W.C.2 


which often endanger the home. 
The ‘GENERAL’ has paid more 
than £100,000,000 in claims and 
its assets are £23,000,000. Ite 
country-wide organisation — 180 
branch offices—is a guarantee of 
prompt personal service every- 
where and at all times. 








NO-CLAIM BONUS 
FEATURE 


This Comprehensive Policy 
is renewed free for 12 months 
at the end of every fifth year 
if no claims have been made. 
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Obtainable from all booksellers on 
June 29th. 


RUSSIAN BOY 


A short autobiographical novel of boyhood experiences 

and life in Russia during those fateful years between 

1916-24. Written by a young man now living in 
England. 6s. net. 


P. S. KING & STAPLES 
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You get the feeling of early morning well-being 
as soon as you feel the creamy Parke-Davis 
lather on your face! Try Parke-Davis— it’s 
soft on your skin,. but hard on your beard! 
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588 THE 
individual strengths by establishing a common attitude. I fancy 
that this, too, is possible in a narrow sense, but impossible broadly. 
Writers have never taken any single ettitude towards war. Aeschylus 
fought at Marathon (and never allowed anyone to forget it). Tolstoy 
brought a battery of artillery up to defend Sebastopol. Sir Philip 
Sidney died on the battlefield. Xenophon successfully conducted 
the most astonishing “Dunkirk” operation of military history. 
On the other hand, the Abbé Prévost deserted from the army. 
Euripides, one was of the stuff of which conscienticus 
objectors are made. There are as many attitudes to war as there 
are men, and although most writers have been intensely conscious 
of the waste and suffering of war, they are certainly not peculiar 
in this respect, or markedly more c!ear-sighted than their fellow-men. 
There is more promise in the warm-hearted internationalism of 
these Writers’ Congresses. Here the ancient complex civilisations 
of India and China are represented, as well as the intricate patch- 
work of the European literatures and languages. Am I unkind, or 
do I detect in the utterances of some of our English writers a shadow 
of that complacency which springs from the purely accidental 
privileges enjoyed by those who write in the English tongue? For 
example, E. M. Forster: “I am diffident in saying that I far exceed 
the average. You all come in here. You far exceed the average, 
too.” Or J. B. Priestley: “During the last ten years a curious 
thing has been happening: the public mind has been turning more 
and more towards the writer.” Or Calder Marshall, who has a 
grievance because writers are not taken on conducted tours of the 
fighting fronts—what would Villehardouin, who recorded the Fourth 
“Crusade, or Diaz, who described the Conquest of Mexico, have 
made of this extraordinary complaint? I prefer the speeches of 
Mulk Raj Anand, who has a beautifully mannered plea for India ; 
and Senor de Madariaga, whose vision of the duty of the artist is 
no longer clouded by political ambition ; and Langer of Czecho- 
slovakia, who makes perhaps the most practical contribution to the 
subject under debate. He proposes that the P.E.N. Club should, 
first, aim at increasing its moral authority in the world, second 
thar it should organise literary activity throughout the world and 
finally, that it should become a centre for all serious writers and 
especially the young. These are limited aims, but strong and wise 
ones KENNETH MATTHEWS. 


° . — 
Soundings in Science 
A History of Science and 
Religion. By Sir William Cecil Dampier 
Press. 
Str Witti1aM DaAmpirer has added 
section on the science of the decade 1930-40. 
make this new edition worth acquiring. 
It is said that no one lives long enough or knows enough to write 
a history of science When to science is added its relation to 
philosophy and religion the major part of the entire organon of 
learning becomes the historian’s field. Sir William is, however, in 


feels, 


Its Relations with Philosophy and 
Cambridge University 
25S. 

to his well-known book a short 
This would, in itself, 
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an exceptional position for such a general assault upon the flaming 
ramparts of the world for he has lived longer and knows far mor 
than most of us. And if, from his philosophy and religion, is occa. 
sionally wafted some of the delicious aromas of fifty years ago, when 
churchmen were Churchmen and universities were the Universities, 
that is but to say that we can read—as we should read—something 
of the man in his work. 

Sir William has no difficulty in rising above the mass of detaj] 
into the rarer and purer atmosphere of generalisation where he sheds 
the earthly dross of his Church, his College and his Ancestry. But 
even at that altitude he does not seem to us always to distinguish 
completely between the functions of the historian and the annalist, 
between, that is, the construction and maintenance of a continuoys 
narrative on the one hand, and on the other the record of events 
which for science are the enunciations of doctrines, or as they are 
sometimes called, scientific theories. On this account, perhaps, Sir 
William’s valuable philosophic excursuses seem sometimes to fit 
rather loosely in their context. In fact, he is not a “ layman's 
writer” and his method makes his material somewhat inaccessible 
to those without a scientific training. 

Despite all this the book is incomparably the best of its kind, 
To one reader, at least, this seems to make it more than a pity that 
the author has not seen his way to give more time and attention to 
its form. In particular, when one considers its philosophic back- 
ground, it is a peculiar fault that it presents no very adequate or 
logical division of its material. This should surely correspond ner 
to the conventions] partitions of the sciences—which are mer 
economic and academic accidents—but to the major problems of 
existence as they have successively presented themselves to scientific 
minds. But the work still holds undisputed the field that it rightly 
won for itself thirteen years ago. Sir William’s vast knowledge and 
the vigour of his writing justify the hope that among the signs of a 
new and better world may be a new and even better revision of 
a valuable book to which every one with any interest in the subject 
must acknowledge his debt. CHARLES SINGER. 


Fiction 
Scene in Passing. By Robert‘Neumann. (Dent. 7s. 6d.) 
Without Signposts. By Kathleen Wallace. (Heinemann. 8s. 6d.) 
Couching at the Door. By D. K. Broster. (Heinemann. 6s.) 
Alphabet of Ladies. By Rachel Swete Macnamara. (Hodder and 


Stoughton. 8s. 6d.) 


Scene in Passing is no straightforward chronological résumé of 
past events, but a fable placed vaguely in time. England and 
Germany are still struggling, the conflict as yet unresolved. It is 
October, the scene is a village: “It was a war not like other wars, 
but rather like the plague, sleeping, and sometimes feigning to be 
dead, but yet as ready to jump as a starved stray cat. Here or there 
it jumped, and then the smuts and smell of burning were floating ia 
the air, and vehicles were moving.” As refugees, the mysterious 
Mr. Tibbs and his hardly less mysterious daughters and grandson, 
come to the village and decide to halt there. The past of these four 
rather forlorn creatures is mingled with their present, they are 
oddities adrift in an odd world ; soon their lives are mingled in with 
the almost equally odd villagers. Months pass, Spring is on the 
way, and the elderly Mr. Tibbs prepares for death. It is a queer 
uneven fable that we are offered. Mr. Neumann handicaps both 
himself and us by too many contrivances, by too many sent 
mentalities. His use of symbolism is too muddled by over-arch 
whimsicalities, which seem to have little, or no, significance in the 
general scheme of his book. 

The war is on (period: ’40-’41) in Mrs. Wallace’s Without Sign- 
posts. The beautiful, accomplished widow Tamsin Heywood, a 
the suggestion of an old friend, the important Piers Marle, moves to 
a secluded village in Devonshire. She has three children, the 
beloved Nicholas waiting in the Cambridge Corps for his call-up, 
Vanessa and Budge, still at school. Tamsin and the younger 
children go to live with an elderly Russian countess, Marit 
Lupenska, and her grand-daughter Kyra. It’s a roaring success, for 
each group makes a more than appreciative audience for the other. 
Not much happens, but, of course, Piers is in love with Tamsin and 
thinks her children jolly. Tamsin won’t marry, however, until she 
has Nicholas’ full approval and consent. He must have bestowed if 
with a very real sigh of relief, for the weight of such a heavy burden 
should never have rested on such young shoulders. There are v0 
or three deaths (minor characters), but whenever the action seam 
likely to flag, a mew character pops on to the scene with a name, 
not much else, capable of arresting attemtion—Rozanne Purdue, Beat 
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3. Shelley should have felt at home here. 
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“THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 171 


[A Book Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 
solution of this week’s crossword to be opened after noon on Tuesday week. 


Buvelopes should be received not later than first post that day and must bear the 
gord “ Crossword,” the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 2}d. stamp. Solutions must 
be on the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A. The solution 
gd the name of the winner will be published in the following issue.) 
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ACROSS 16. Cupid shouldn’t be armed with this. 
7. _ondo’ ? 
1. Dame Partington gave it the push. 17. Held up in a London street 
: 19. Sue hero to do it. 
s. Helps you twice first A : 
9. The “ Tragic Muse ” was his. 20. A part of the Brutus mixture. 


0. Plaits unplaited 214. They get on in hers. 


. The bores take a little credit first 22. Fit relatiors who usually ring 
3. Where a Shakespeare villain seems to 


25. See 4. 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD No. 169 


be canonised 
No deceit about taking in like this. 
For the half-and-half traveller 





6. By Charles Kingsley. 
7. A gay fellow. 
i. Chiefly famous for natural history. 


mo, x 
om 
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4 Another such and we are undone, said 
Pyrrhus. £ 


SOLUTION ON JULY 3rd 


The winner of Crossword No. 169 is Miss E. M. Gibbon, Dun- 
won, Steyning, Sussex. 
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CANCER 
must beheld 


tm check ---- 


Whatever new anxieties come upon us, there 
is one struggle which must continue—the 
fierce, unremitting, urgent battle against one 
of Mankind’s greatest enemies—CANCER. 
This dread disease is for ever struggling to 
infiltrate . . . to penetrate weakened defences. 
How tragic it would be if after fighting back for 
years we were forced to capitulate through 
lack of funds. This must not happen. But the 
cost of our work is high. Without your help 
we might be lost. Will you send your con- 
tribution to this CRUSADE against CANCER? 


~ The Royal 
ancer 


¢ 
ospital 
(FREE ) 
FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3. 
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Annual Register. Edited by Dr 


retrospect on literature, arts and science 


another visit, 


has a wife—Christine 


ndispensable volume is a little 


to 
his chapters on 


1amed “Sphinx” by the tutor, 

and who should drop in for 

He is now known as Mr 

If the problem pleases, then 
JOHN HAMPSON. 


go 


M. Epstein. (Longmans. 42s.) 
slimmer than in the previous 
n the number of pages, and a 
doubt inevitable. As a record 
the book is invaluable, but the 
have turned to the highest 
foreign countries or his 
None the less, The Annual 


Register remains, what it has been since Burke founded it, the most 


convenient and authoritative work 


events of the vear dealt with. 
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Sir Richard Burton's Wife. A biography by Jean Burton. Harrap 


12s. 6d. 
Miss JEAN Burron’s biography is well-named, for Isabel Arundel 


declared that if she were a man, she would be Richard Burton, 





‘but being only a woman, I would be Richard Burton’s wile,” ang 
the book lives up to its title, for it does succeed in painting an ade. 
quate picture of a famous man’s although the author hardly 
gets under her skin as Catholic, traveller, spiritualist, author, animal. 
editor of erotica. Perhaps it is too much to expect, as jt 
be too much to expect that often in nature a man Richard 


























mn’s type should find the perfect mate. He had the meteoric 
personality of a Trelawny or a Wilfrid Scawen Blunt, which 
there is something more than only sound and fury,” but also 
something lacking—the stron jirecting, integrating power that 
makes the really grea *r in adventure or other 
field: Burton was not or a Stamford Raffi As a 
charac Isabel was more integrated, by the fact of the love she 
ted on her husband ; some readers might have found the 
re satis g if it had dwelt on that psychological side 
n on the historical t is a problem that every biographer 
has decide, whether to offer her facts as raw material Otations 
m ters, contemporary ess &« r to ser em up 
pre-digested B S a stor of s heroine’s marriage lis bio. 
ipl ver a dull moment 
Moscow Under Fire. By Caldw Hutchinson 7s. 6d 
Soviet Short Stories. Edite vor M« gu and Hert Marshall 
Pil . Press > P / 
Soviet Heroes. Edite I Montagu Herbert Mars! Pilo 
Press. 2s. 6d 
Moscow Under Fire is vet another eve-witness accoun i 
Special Correspondent, and does not break away from ! . 
he two publications of the Pilot Press present some short stories 
of considerable vitality, and accounts of ‘roic exploits before the 
war, from parachute record-breaking to a skiing adventure from 
Nerschinsk to Moscow. The editors let their Russians tell thei 
own stories, but if they had been out to make propaganda they 
could hardly have presented anything more effective than the 


rl parachutist waiting to make her jump between 
Moscow and Tushino. “I was sitting on the edge of the trap 
door looking down on the rich flowering earth my country 
These are my houses, my fields, my forest, my aeroplane, my stadium 
How rich I am.” 


FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


News from the war fronts has been of the kind 
encourage the optimists in the stock markets, and nobody can & 
surprised at the modest relapse in quotations. Potential buyens 
have been content to wait, and here and there attempts to snatch 
profits after the recent rise have given jobbers an opportunity to put 
a little stock on their extremely bare shelves at rather lower prices 
Cynics who argue that recent improvement was based on fals 
optimism, and, consequently, that a really substantial downwat 


thoughts of the gi 


ol 


scarcely 


adjustment of security values is now overdue, are wasting thet 
breath. So long as the main body of investors steadfastly refus 
to sell and the volume of investible funds increases, then, in 4 
market which is denied any new issues of capital other than the 
Government’s loans, the basic trend must be upward. I do mt 


expect to see any fall in quotations which could be considered 
substantial in relation to the recent rise 


KAFFIR DIVIDEND CUTS 


That is, of course, a broad doubtless b& 
individual instances of heavy falls during the war, as in the pf 
war vears, and some groups will fare worse than others. It is now 
plain, for example, that the gold-producing companies of the Rand 
are being hit severely by taxation. Only three mines have announced 
increases in their half-yearly dividends, and there are twenty-nilt 
It is a case of rising costs and taxation unaccompanied 


view There will 


decreases. 
by any further increase in selling price. Unless the compamis 


decide to step up the grade of ore milled, the downward tendenqy 
of available profits must continue. 

On a post-war view the dividend prospects look reasonable 
ilways assuming that gold retains its status in the internat 


(Continued on page 591) 
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At the Annual 


undel] ; ; 2 i 
urton gmrency set-up. On that question there is room for divergency of | Gene ral Meeting 
” and pinion, and I feel that whatever the answer proves to be, Kaffir | o} the 


nade. § sareholders are in for some worrying moments when the serious 
hardly | dscussion of post-war currency arrangements begins. For this 


y j ¥, 
nimal. § reason — — a = many ses in this basket unless LONDON & MANCHESTER 
he has made is mi t goid re av. y, x 
')  aaaliadimateacuibaescnieteeianiaa ASSURANCE COMPANY E? 


teoric SHIPPING EARNINGS FALL 
which f From the 1941 accounts of the Court Line it is abundantly The Chairman M'A EH Dawes, made 


t also § dear that tramp shipowners are still far from satisfied with the ape wre : 
r that | Government’s rates of hire under the requisitioning scheme. Earn- these striking statements 





other ff ings from voyages fell sharply, and represented only 5; per cent. % Since the outbreak of war to the 24th March last the 
As a fn the basic value of the fleet as determined by the Government, total amount subscribed to the new War Loans was over 
ve she fiys against the 5 per cent. interest on capital and 5 per cent. for £2,750,000. 

id the ff gepreciation they were intended to provide. Negotiations to remedy % Our total holding of British Government Securities 
| side J his situation, which is closely linked with the problem of fleet amounted to £8,396,536 and represented 42% of our 
raphet J eplacements, are still going on. Meantime, shipping companies’ Stock Exchange investments. : 
tations B palance-sheets look more and more like those of investment trusts, % As compared with the previous year the total premium 
"M up 4s fixed assets are reduced by losses at sea and their place is taken income, £3,674,370, shows the substantial increase of 


£164,534 while the funds increased by the record sum of 


s bic he yilt-e ‘nve > 
» By cash and gilt-edged investments. £1.361.378 to £23,722,206. 





STEEL GROUP DELAY % In the Ordinary Branch the premium income reached 
P - : rie * a | the record figure of £1,500,272. Matured endowments 
od I see from the accounts of Armstrong Whitworth Securities that | totalled £619,606. 


arshall §; substantial sum is expected from the liquidation of Partington 


: . : - In the Industrial Branch a noteworthy feature is that for 
Steel. It is now four months since Partington shareholders appointed * y 


the first time the premium income exceeded Two Million 


Pilot i: liquidator to draw up a scheme, but nothing has materialised. Pounds. 

, This is the sort of delay one gets in war-time, which seems to me *% In the Ordinary Branch it has been decided to pay on 
by a Jt have no real justification. It should be a fairly simple matter participating policies which become claims interim bonus 
Field.” $0 formulate a plan for distributing the assets among the various at the rate of £1% per annum on the sum assured. 


stories I dasses of shareholders. When Partington winds up, the way will 
re the be cleared for Pearson and Knowles to begin arranging its affairs LONDON & MANCHESTER 
> from Jwith the same end in view. Finally, we should see Armstrong 

| thes Whitworth Securities disappearing. . ‘It the ( ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


l A chapter wil! then be closed CHIEF OFFICE 
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PRESIDING at the thirty-fourth annual general meeting of Argentine Estates 
{ Bovril, Ltd.. hed in London on June 16th, the Lord Luke, K.B.E. iINCURABLES 
ind to § “arman), said that on the assets side of the balance-sheet they would 


ind land, factories and buildings stood at £1,093,849. The increase of 


























can be {9,616 over the previous year was almost entirely due to an item of £8,507 This patient, aged /2, entered 
buyes finder the heading of “ Cancelled land sales.” the Home 22 years ago, with 
snatcl § Many of their sales had been made on the basis of the purchaser paying joints deformed with rheuma- 
to put §ideposit—in some cases the buyer did not complete his payments and toid arthritis. Formerly a 
prices. J mmetimes they had to take over the land again. teacher, she then became a 
na fale @ Machinery and plant, at £341,552, was £10,843 up. £8,000 of this trained nurse to chronic inva- 
vnward 9 factory machinery and £2,300 of it farm machinery. The stocks of lids, and now she herself isa 
» i a rage -_ bon _ £36,503. This a due ag — chronic and incurable invalid 
s* cattle stocks after their heavy killing season last year, but, on the ; 

retust Buher hand, the stocks of manufactured products, &c., at the factory were < bene Sees, Se Sen 


pleasure in knitting for the 


1, inf» The increase in the trading profit was, in the first place, due to Forces. and wireless, handi 


¢ # Xtter estancia results, the re F > factory |: ve ci ‘ ; 
yan th - c 1 but the results at the factory last year, on a kill crafts and books bring relie 
do not §* 100,000 during the season, were more satisfactory than previously. ; 
gle gy Recene a anil Sea EEE de a , to constant pain 
sidered § Owing € improvement in cattle values thei: estancias had done ; 
wl. Higher prices had not only been paid for beef for export but. also We give REAL HOME LIFE in 





y the local butchers’ market. Before the war the Argentine used to the Home to 100 incurable 

tnsume well over 70 per cent. of its beef at home and export the invalids at Streatham, and also 

tst—those proportion might have shifted a bit owing to the demand for provide LIFE PENSIONS for 
-_ rma which keen demand had raised cattle values even beyond those 300 others able to be with frienda or ‘gelatives 

a ast war. 
le PE There was little, if any, profit on the factory, as, after each contract War is increasing our expenses, and Legacies 
is NOV Hf mice was fixed, the price of cattle advanced above paying point. It was, subscriptions and donations are urgently needed. 


e Rand however, convenient to be able to industrialise cattle in the North of 
ounced @ Argentina, at Santa Elena, without having to take them hundreds of 
ty-nine J Miles south by train or boat. 

spaniel When it was realised that they were farming well over a million acres 
2 atying a quarter-million head of cattle, it was obvious that they were 
wt over-remunerated for the large capital they had expended on their 
Slates and factories. They also still have some 50,000 acres under cultiva- 
won, worked mostly by colonists on shares with them, but Owing to a 
onable, smewhat poor harvest and to the low prices, particularly of maize. at 
nation! § out £3 a ton, their share of the crops did not cover the land taxes, &c., 

Uy had to pay, 
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